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HOW  LINCOLN'S 
GRANDFATHER  DIED 

"The  slur}'  which  they  remembered 
longest  was  thai  of  the  death  ol  their 
own  grandfather  Lincoln,  tor  whom 
\brahain  was  named."  writes  Ida  JVL. 
Tarbcll  in  the  opening  installment  of 
her  "Boys  Scouts'  Life  ol  Lincoln 
appearing  in  ihc  Februarj   Boys  Likk. 

Grandfather  Lincoln  had  come  to  Ken- 
lucky  with  his  family  when  'I  homas  was 
only  about  two  years  old.  '1  lure  wire 
four  older  children— half-brothers  ami 
half-sisters  of  Thomas.  Like  all  the 
pioneers  of  those  days,  they  wont  tor 
safetv  to  live  in  what  was  called  a 
stockade,  made  by  arranging  the  log 
cabins  of  a  group  of  settlers  around  a 
small  court.  The  cabins  were  connected 
l,y  high  stout  fences.  1  here  was  hut 
one  entrance  to  a  stockade  and  no 
openings  on  the  outside  wall  ol  these 
cabins  excepting  lor  rifle. 

-  M.raham  Lincoln   was  a  rich  man 
for  those  davs.  and  he  had  taken  up  in 
in  Kentucky  over  3,000  acres  ol  land, 
in  scattered,  tracts.    One  ol  these  tracts 
he  had  set  about  clearing,  with  the  help 
of   his   sons.    Little   Thomas   was  ol 
course  too  young  to  handle  an  axe,  bu 
he  usuallv  went   with  his  father  and 
brothers    into    the    clearing.    One  day 
when  they  were   at    work,   an  Indian 
from  ambush  killed  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  two  older  boys  ran  for  help,  leav- 
ing Thomas  by  his  dead   Jntlicr  J«st 
as  the  savage  was  seizing  the  child,  tin. 
eldest  bov,  who  had  reached  the  cab, 
and  found  a  rifle,  shot  hun  dead,  thus 
saving  his  little  brother  Erom  scalping 
or  captivity." 


ItEPliESBNTATlVE     O'Fkrualt.,     Harrison-  J 
buiz,  Va.— Abraham  .Lincoln's  grandfather  J 
lived  only  a  few  miles   from  Harrisonburg,  , 
ana  emigrated  to  Kentucky  from  Rocking-  \ 
ham   County.    I  have  frequently  seen  tlie  | 
tract  or  lund  on  wllletl    the  Lincolns  lived. 
It  is  one  or  tlie   must  for:/e   tracts  In  that  • 
very  fertile  region  o.\yiryniia.    Until  about  , 
twenty  vears  u«u  tlie  OLdfio,'  house  In  vvnlc  i 
the  Iancolns  lived  wuata  well-known  land-  j 
mart.    Tlie   tiouse  wjjfiXdestri.yed    by   Are.  ' 
There  are  a  law  LinciflnsVull  living  In  UocK- 
liiKiiutn  and  August/  Counties,  and  they  are 
all  rabid  Deiuoci  a ys,     tuidu  of  them  a    I  am 
acqualntea   with  'are     uurk-  featured  and 
large- honed  men.    They  are  people  of  very 
simple  habits,  and   good  citizens.    None  of 
the  name   have  risen  to  distinction  In  Vir- 
ginia.   All  of   the   men   who   were  not  too 
young  or  too  old  were  In  the  confederate 
army.  (  %  IA 


Lincoln's,  Grandfather's  Tomb. 

It  appears  that  the  grandfather  of 
President  Linebln  was  a  resident  oi 
Norwich,  in  England,  and  the  n- 
scrintion  over  his  tomb  in  that  my 
runsas  follows:  "In  memory  of  Mr 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  f^%^s  j 

a  i^^^kk^0  died 

Sept.  25,  1769,  aged  6  years. 

"From  Thee,  great  God,  we  spring; 

Path"  SotWe?  »&.    original  and 
end." 

Mr  John  Leach  of  Yarmouth  has 
1883. 


Of  the  sons  ot  Abraham  Uncoln,  ttoKjj* 

ft'hter   Jusiat,  remained  an  average  obscure 
E    and  Thomas  became  a  poor  carpen- 
ter and  a  miserably  poor  man,  only  to  be 
saved  from  utter  wreck  by  marrying  two 
good  women,  and  redeemed  trom  utter  ob- 
tivion  by  the  fame  of  his  ^ 
most  impossible  to  speak  with  lespect  oi 
Thomas  Lincoln.     One  acquaintance,  after 
™oking  Uis  memory  for  something  good 
"WeU,  be  always  stood  by 
:  Sb  friends  in  a  rough  and  tumble  hSht 
I  AnotLr  said  he  completely  "filled  the  bill 
|  S  that  no^  settter  m  the  "  Arkansaw  Trav- 

I  eler"  dialogue ;  " 
j     "Why  don't  you  cover  your  house f  ^ 
!     "It's  a  rainin'  now,  so  I  can't.    f  vVt 
\     "Why  don't  you  cover  it  when  it  »  my  I 
i      "Huh-uh  (a  yawn)  I  Hit  don't  need  it  then 
I     On  the  13th  of  June.  1806,  this  bt,  good 
I  natured  ne'er  do  well  married  Nancy  lianks, 
and  on  tL  18th  of  February  UM * »Jg 
1  cabin  of  the  poorest  laud  on  the  south  to  k 
I  of  Nolin  creek,  three  miles  from  H«lge»» 
\  viUe  and  in  what  was  then  Hardin  and  is 
^'Lafue  county,  Ky.,  was  ^  Abraham 
!  Mncoln    Only  eight  months  before,  June 
'  S  \m  and  not  far  away,  was  bom  another 
!  iSSSn.  destined  some  fifty yean M 
to  confront  the  liberator  on  the  stag .of _thc 
Grandest  and  bloodiest  drama  of  modern 
K T   That  was  Jefferson  Davis,  who  st  11 
hVes    though  a  generation  has  grown  to 
manhood  sfnee  Lincoln  died,  and  the  vast 
SSot  their  active  contemporaries  in 
the  strife  have  passed  away.  fj* 


LINCOLN'S  AM  Jjyj'oits. 


Bla  Greut-Great-Granufnther 

tloni  of  Berks  County,  Pa. 

From  tho  Philadelphia  Press. 
I  notice  In  the  "Press"  ol  June  •_'">  an  arti- 
cle from  a  Reading  correspondent  under 
the  caption  "Abraham  Lincoln's  Home," 
which,  while  in  the  main  correct,  makes  u 
great  mistake  In  saying  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  President's  grandfather,  was 
horn  in  Berks  Couty,  Pa.    He  confounds 

two  Abraham  Lincolns,  which  1  will  en- 
deavor to  explain  if  you  consider  the  matter 
01  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  a  placa 
in  your  columns. 

The  Lincoln  family  Is  of  English  origin. 
They  hrst  settled  In  Massachusetts  aloi" 
I6b0.  Mordecai  Lincoln,  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  President  Lincoln,  removed 
from  Massachusetts  to  New  Jersey,  where 
his  wife  died.  From  Now  Jersey  he  came  to 
what  is  now  Exeter  Township,  in  Berks 
county.  Pa.,  in  1,28  and  bought  about  luoil 
acres  ol  and  lie  married  a  second  time 
in  berks  County  and  had  three  sons  by  the 
second  marriage,  Mordecai,  Thomas  ami 
Abraham.  He  died  in  1735  or  1736  and  was 
interred  m  the  Friends'  burying  ground 
5in*«.i Hnei.er  Township.  filS  will  Is 
-    14e1'V',ruar^        1T;i'^  recorded  June 

1,  liM>.  l  ie  following  extracts  from  his  will 
indicate  the  number  of  his  children1 

aI'J* iStV?  ai.ul  b<!a-u,eatl1  Llnt0  mi'  son  Mor- 
decai Lincoln  the  half  of  my  land  situate 
in  Amity  (now  Rxeter)  and  to  his  hells 
and  assigns  forever.  I  jjjve  and  beauwui 
unto  my  son  Thomas  Lincoln  the  half  of 
my  land,  aforesaid,  with  this  proviso,  that 
If  my  present  wife  Mary  should  prove 
enceinte  at  my  decease  and  bring  forth  a 
son,  then  I  order  that  the  said  land  be  di- 
vided into  three  equal  shares.  There  was  a 
posthumous  child  born,  a  male,  and  he  was 
named  Abraham.  This  was  the  Abraham 
who  your  Reading  correspondent  says  was 
born  m  1730  in  the  house  built  by  Abraham 
and  Mary  Lincoln.  In  this  he  is  correct 
ami  in  all  else  he  says  about  Abraham  ex- 
cept his  being  the  grandfather  or"  the  Pres- 
ident, as  will  appear  furl  her  on.  1  quote 
again  from  the  will  of  Mordecai  Lincoln- 

"I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughters 
Hannah  and  Mary  a  certain  piece  of  land 
at  Matjaponlx,  K.  J.,  already  settled  on 
tlicm  by  deed  of  sift.  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  son  John  Lincoln  a  certain  piece 
of  land  lying  In  the  Jerseys  containing  .-KM) 
acres  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever 
1  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  two  daughters 
Anna  and  Sarah  and  to  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs forever  100  acres  of  land  lying  at 
Matjaponlx,  in  the  Jersey."  It  will 'thus  be 
seen  by  his  will  that  he  had  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.    Now  as  to  these  sons* 

Mordecai,  junior,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
second  marriage,  had  two  sons,  Benjamin 
and  John;  they  removed  at  an  early  dav 
to  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  where  their  descend- 
ants are  still  to  be  found.  Thomas  the 
second  son,  was  the  second  Sheriff  of  Berks 
SS"fty,:  he  had  two  sons.  Hananiah  and 
Michael,  both  of  whom  served  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution.  Hananiah  subsequently 
joined  Daniel  Boone's  infant  settlement  in 
Kentucky,  and  afterward  moved  to  Mis- 
souri. Michael,  my  grandfather,  settled 
in  what  Is  now  Union  County,  Pa.,  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  Abraham,  the  posthumous  son,  lived 
all  his  life  in  Berks  County.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  1782,  and 
afterwards,  also  a  delegate  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Convention  which  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1700.  His 
wife  was  Anna  Boone,  a  first  cousin  of 
Daniel  Boone  the  early  settler  and  pioneer 
of  Kentucky.  He  had  four  sons,  Mordecai, 
James,  Thomas  and  John.  Some  of  his 
descendants  are  still  residents  of  Berks, 
Chester,  Lancaster  and  adjoining  counties. 

John,  the  eldest  son  son  of  the  first  Mor- 
decai, and  the  only  son  of  his  first  marriage, 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  President. 
He  left  New  Jersey,  where  his  father  hadl 
willed  him  a  farm  of  8(\)  acres,  and  bought 
a  farm  in  Berks  bounty,  about  one  mile 
from  Blrdsboro.  This  farm  he  gold  and 
removed  to  Virginia,  into  what  is  now 
Rockingham  County,  about  1750,  where  his 
son,  Abraham,  was  born  soon  afterward. 
About  J7so  this  Abraham  with  his  family  re- 
moved to  Kentucky.  He  had  scarcely  more 
than  secured  a  home  for  his  little  famllv 
when  he  was  shot  by  an  Tndian,  who  came 
upon  him  stealthily  while  he  was  at  work 
some  distance  from  his  cabin.  His  eldest 
son,  Thomas,  the  father  of  the  President, 
was  then  a  boy  of  (5  years.  When  28  years! 
Old,  in  1800.  he  married  Nancy  Hanks,  the 
mother  of  the  President,  She.  too.  was  of 
Pennsylvania  (Berks  County)  lineage.  Hep 
father  had  removed  from  Exeter,  Berks 
County,  to  Fayette  County,  along;  with 
Benjamin  and  John  Lincoln,  and  from 
there  to  Virginia.  The  subsequent  removals 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  family  to  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  the  rail-splitting  and  other 
facts  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
his  son,  Abraham,  the  future  President, 
ire  too  well  known  lo  be  here  reneated. 

RICHARD  V.  B.  LINCOLN. 

Laurelton,  Union  County,  Pa. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  ANCESTRY, 


A  DiatliifftifMlied  Grandfather— Ancient 
Seat  of  the  Family.       /<>r>  / 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe-Democrat!  •  \'/ 
READING,  PA.,  June  25.— Some  members 
of  the  Lincoln  family  lately  visited  this 
county  looking  up  the  ancestry  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family, 
which  Is  in  Exeter  Township,  about  four 
miles  from  this  city.  It  was  built  by  Mor- 
decai and  Mary  Lincoln  prior  to  173U,  and 
In  It  that  year  was  born  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  the  grandfather  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United  States.  The 
elder  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  prominent 
man  in  the  affairs  of  the  county  in  his  day. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution  he  served  as  a 
County  Commissioner  for  a  number  of 
terms,  and  during  the  Revolution,  on 
March  21,  1777,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
sub-Lieutenants  of  the  county.  In  that  of- 
fice he  was  very  active  in  the  raising  of 
troops  and  In  the  forwarding  of  supplies  to 
the  Continental  army,  and  was  frequently 
complimented  from  headquarters  for  his 
zeal  and  ability.  From  1782  to  1780  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania  Convention 
to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  178'.)  and  1790,  which  confirmed 
the  original  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth. He  and  his  family  were  large  land 
proprietors  In  Exeter  and  vicinity,  were 
the  owners  of  several  mills  along  the  Ohlln- 
ger  Creek,  and  were  the  first  people  in  this 
county  to  utilize  the  flow  of  the  streams 
for  irrigation  during  drV  seasons,  the  Irri- 
gating ditches  on  their  farm  being  still 
visible,  although,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  I 
the  water  to  other  purposes,  it  is  no  longer 
used.  I 

Farmer  Lincoln's  signature  Is  found  af-  ' 
fixed  to  many  of  the  deeds  and  public  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  the  county.  The 
family  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  this  county,  there  being  but  one  di- 
rect descendant  of  the  name,  John  Lincoln, 
who,  unfortunately,  for  many  years  has 
been  an  inmate  of  the  Berks  County  Alms 
House.  Another  descendant  of  the  family 
Is  Mrs.  Jacobs,  the  wife  of  J.  Howard  Ja- 
cobs, the  well-known  lawyer  of  this  city. 
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BEAR  A  GREAT  NAME. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANCESTORS  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


The  Itoinc&tt'ttd  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  in 
the  Vicinity  of  the  City  of  Reading  — 
The  Boones  and   Others  Who  Wont  to 


Kentucky. 


(Reading  (Pa.)  Letter.) 

iqr7  T  IS  a  fact  within 
the  knowledge  of 
very  few  people 
that  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the 
Allegheny  m  o  u  n- 
tains  in  Pennsyl- 


r/ffm  ,!u>w»£- '""iS^-v  vania,     not  more 

V  6^~Jas^S$s\  than  half  a  dozen 

~^^js;,#^>  miles  east  of  Read- 

yK^  ing,  in  close  prox- 

imity  to  Exeter  sta- 
tion, on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading- 
railroad,  hundreds  of  people  are  daily 
passing  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
ancient  home  of  the  forefathers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  All  that  is  general- 
ly known  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  points  cnt  that  they  emigrated 
to  Massachusetts,  then  to  New  Jer- 
sey, and  afterwards  to  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania.  From  there  they  moved 
to  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  and 
finally  into  Kentucky,  where  the  Presi- 
dent was  born.  An  investigation 
proves,  too,  that  the  Lincolns  were  not 
always  poor,  but  that  some  of  them 
were  distinguished  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  great-great-grand- 
father of  the  President  was  a  promi- 
nent and  extensive  landholder  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Lincoln  family  is  of  English 
origin  and  the  name  was  quite  com- 
mon in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Samuel  Lin- 
coln, the  emigrant,  settled  in  Hingham, 
Mass.,  seme  time  near  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  had  a  son 
named  Mordecai,  who  was  horn  in  1G57, 
and  who  was  married  to  Sarah  Jones. 
Mordecai  also  had  a  son  by  the  name 
of  Mordecai,  who  moved  south  to  New 
Jersey,  and  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land.  Ha  was  the  great-great-grand- 
father of  President  Lincoln.  His  wife 
died  in  New  Jersey  and  his  family  con- 
sisted at  least  of  one  son,  and  prob- 
ably one  or  two  daughters  at  this  time. 
The  son's  name  was  John  and  he  is 
in  the  direct  line  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  President.  Mordecai  came  to  Ex- 
eter township,  Berks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  the  year  1720,  and  bought 
a  large  territory  of  land  in  close  prox- 
imity to  what  is  now  Exeter  Station. 


The  reason  for  the  frequent  family 
removals  of  the  Lincolns  is  not  well 
known,  but  it  is  quite  sure  that  they 
were  Quakers  and  as  Berks  county  and 
its  immediate  surroundings  comprised 
a  good  many  people  of  the  same  belief, 
it  is  probable  that  they  sought  a  closer 
religious  communion  with  pepole  who 
had  the  same  spiritual  tendencies. 
However  this  may  be,  deeds  and  rec- 
ords are  in  existence  which  show  that 
Mordecai  Lincoln  bought  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  lying  in  the  township, 
from  the  sons  of  William  Perm.  The 
exact  boundaries  of  the  Lincoln  pur- 
chase can  be  outlined,  both  from  orig- 
inal data  and  from  the  knowledge  of 
several  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  still 
living  in  that  section.  The  land  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  square  and  lay  di- 
rectly on  the  Schuylkill  river.  It  ex- 
tended north  from  the  river  into  the 
open  country  to  a  line  of  low  hills 
along  the  present  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  turnpike.  Its  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  were  formed  by  two 
small  creeks,  the  Antietam,  and  an- 
other stream  further  east  about  half  a 
mile. 

Here  Mordecai  Lincoln  erected  a 
house  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
his  land.  It  was  built  of  stone  and 
s tn  13 (Is  in  a  gorge,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  creek  flows.  The  house  re- 
mains undisturbed,  with  the  exception 
of  an  addition,  which  was  built  about 
1800,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  rail- 
road before  reaching  Prefer  Station. 

Records  show  that  Mordecai  Lincoln 
attended  Gwyned  meeting  in  Montgom- 
ery county,  but  as  a  monthly  meeting 
was  established  at  Oley.  which  is  near 
Sfonersville,  Freter  township,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Berks  county,  he 
severed  his  relations  with  the  former 
and  woT'chmed  in  the  latter  place.  He 
died  in  17:15  or  1736  and  was  buried 
in  the  graveyard  of  the  Oley  Meeting 
bouse. 

Although  oil  records  concerning  the 
'mryi^g  of  ^"docni  T  Incolxi  have  been 
lost,  it  is  known  that  hi.-  body  was  one 
•if  the  first  buried  in  these  grounds. 
Today  the  Oley  meeting  hou.se  is  still 
":■•?<}  PS  a  pl"i;e  of  worship  bv  the 
Friends,  and  the  graveyard  co  ■.tinues 
ifi  receive  the  dead  of  these  people, 
one  of  the  latest  interments  being  the 
rem',.ies  of  John  Lm.-o'n,  a  great-great- 
mrandson  of  Movdecil.  George  and 
Mary  Boone,  the  grandpas ents  of  Dan- 
ii-l  Boone,  ar^  also  hurifd  here. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mordecai 


Lincoln  had  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, whose  names  were  John,  Morde- 
cai, Thomas,  Hannah,  May,  Ann  and 
Sarah.  In  accordance  with'  the  ex- 
pressed intimation  in  his  will,  another 
son  was  born  in  173G,  shortly  after  he 
died.  This  son  was  named  Abraham, 
'and  it  is  of  him  that  we  know  more 
than  of  any  of  the  Berks  county  Lin- 
colns. 

He  lived  here  all  his  life,  and  was 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  county 
and  state.  He  served  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution as  a  commissioner  of  Berks 
county  for  a  number  of  terms,  and  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  on  March  21,  1777, 
lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  sub-lieu- 
tenants of  the  county.  In  that  office 
he  was  very  active  in  raising  troops  j 
and  forwarding  supplies  to  the  Conti-  j 
nental  army,  and  was  frequently  com-  j 
plimented  from  headquarters  for  his 
zeal  and  ability.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1782, 
became  a  delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania 
convention  which  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  in  1787.  The  signature  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  found  affixed  to 
many  of  the  deeds  and  public  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  Berks  county. 
He  married  Anna  Boone,  a  cousin  of 
Daniel  Boone,  Kentucky's  famous 
pioneer. 

However,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  not 
in  a.  direct  line  of  the  President's  an- 
cestors, as  has  been  supposed  by  many. 
His  half-brother,  John,  the  oldest  son 
of  Mordecai,  and  the  only  son  of  his 
first  wife,  was  the  great  grandfather 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  martyred 
President.  By  his  father's  will  he  re- 
ceived a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres 
in  New  Jersey,  which  he  in  all  prob- 
ability occupied  before  his  father's 
death,  but  which  he  left  shortly  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  latter  event,  and 
came  to  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  had  purchased  some  land  only 
a  mile  distant  from  the  old  homestead. 
Tradition  locates  the  spot  where  stood 
the  house  in  which  he  lived. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  along  in  the  sixties,  the  spirit 
of  unrest  affected  not  only  the  Boones, 
but  the  Lincolns.  They  moved  south- 
ward to  Virginia  and  thence  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

At  this  time,  and  almost  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  Lincoln  homestead 
near  Exeter  station,  lived  another  fam- 


ily,  the  descenclahis  of  which  wore  also 
destineel  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  President.  This  was 
the  Hanks  family,  from  which  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  mother  of  the  President, 
directly  descended.  The  precise  name 
of  the  head  of  the  Hanks  family  is  un- 
certain, but  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  John. 

Following  the  fall  of  Boone,  the  fam- 
ily of  John  Hanks  also  left  its  native 
soil  to  go  to  Virginia,  while  John  Lin- 
coln, the  great  grandfather  of  the  Pres- 
ident, was  still  there. 

John  Lincoln  had  a  son  by  the  name 
of  Abraham,  who  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  President,  and  before  leaving 
Virginia  Abraham  married  Hannah, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Win- 
ters, who  also  originally  came  from 
Berks  county. 

-In  Kentucky  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
slain  by  the  Indians.  He  then  had 
three  sons;  Mordecai,  Josiah  and 
Thomas.  The  latter,  a  good-natured 
and  easy-going  individual,  and  the  fa- 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
ther  of  the  President,  married  Nancy 
the  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  John 
Hanks,  who  emigrated  from  Berks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  land- 
ed in  Rockingham  county.  Virginia,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  This  occurred 
in  ISOG.  and  in  1SG9  the  President  was 
born. 
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The  Story-Life  of  Lincoln 


CHAPTER  I 


Lincoln's  Immediate  Ancesto 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President's  Grandfather,  the  Friend  of 
Daniel  Boone 

In  the  year  1780,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  member  of  a  respectable 
and  well-to-do  family  in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  started 
westward  to  establish  himself  in  the  newly-explored  country  of 
Kentucky.  He  entered  several  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  and 
returning  to  Virginia  disposed  of  his  property  there,  and  with  his 
wife  and  five  children  went  back  to  Kentucky  and  settled  in  Jeffer- 
son County^   There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  on  account 

of  his  association  with  the  famous  Daniel  Boone  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  went  to  Kentucky.  The  families  had  for  a  century  been 
closely  allied     There  were  frequent  intermarriages  among  them— 

both  being  of  Quaker  lineage  

The  life  of  the  pioneer  Abraham  Lincoln  soon  came  to  a 
disastrous  close  He  had  settled  in  Jefferson  County,  in  the  land 
he  had  bought  from  the  Government,  and  cleared  a  small  farm  in 
the  forest  One  morning,  in  the  year  1 784,  he  started  with  his  three 
sons,  Mordecai  Josiah,  and  Thomas,  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and 
began  the  day  s  work.  A  shot  from  the  brush  killed  the  father- 
Mordecai,  the  eldest  son,  ran  instinctively  to  the  house,  Josiah  to 
the  neighboring  fort  for  assistance,  and  Thomas,  the  youngest  a 
child  of  six,  was  left  with  the  corpse  of  his  father.  Mordecai  reach- 
ing the  cabin,  seized  the  rifle,  and  saw  through  the  loop-hole  an 
Indian  m  his  war-paint  stooping  to  raise  the  child  from  the  ground 
He  took  deliberate  aim  at  a  white  ornament  on  the  breast  of  the 
savage  and  brought  him  down.  The  little  boy,  thus  released,  ran 
to  the  cabin,  and  Mordecai,  from  the  loft,  renewed  his  fire  upon  the 
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savages,  who  began  to  show  themselves  from  the  thicket,  until 
Josiah  returned  with  assistance  from  the  stockade,  and  the  assailants 
fled.  This  tragedy  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Mordecai.  Either  a  spirit  of  revenge  for  his  murdered  father,  or 
a  sportsmanlike  pleasure  in  his  successful  shot,  made  him  a  deter- 
mined Indian  stalker,  and  he  rarely  stopped  to  inquire  whether  the 
red  man  who  came  within  range  of  his  rifle  was  friendly  or  hostile. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History,  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Vol.  I,  pages  16  to  21. 

Uncle  Mordecai 

So  far  as  they  are  known,  the  Lincolns  were  all  marked  char- 
acters. Some  reminiscences  related  of  Mordecai,  after  he  had 
reached  manhood,  give  a  welcome  glimpse  of  the  boy  who  exhibited 
such  coolness  and  daring  on  the  occasion  that  cost  his  father's  life. 
"He  was  naturally  a  man  of  considerable  genius,"  says  one  who 
knew  him.  "He  was  a  man  of  great  drollery,  and  it  would  almost 
make  you  laugh  to  look  at  him.  I  never  saw  but  one  other  man 
whose  quiet,  droll  look  excited  in  me  the  same  disposition  to  laugh, 
and  that  was  Artemus  Ward.  Mordecai  was  quite  a  story-teller, 
and  in  this  Abe  resembled  his  'Uncle  Mord '  as  we  called  him.  He 
was  an  honest  man,  as  tender-hearted  as  a  woman,  and  to  the  last 

degree  charitable  and  benevolent  Abe  Lincoln  had  a 

very  high  opinion  of  his  uncle,  and  on  one  occasion  remarked,  'I 
have  often  said  that  Uncle  Mord  had  run  off  with  all  the  talents  of 
the  family.'  " 

The  Every-Day  Life  0}  Abraham  Lincoln,  F.  F.  Browne,  page  40. 

Boyhood  of  Lincoln's  Father 

From  circumstantial  evidence  we  must  infer  that  Anna  Lincoln 
was  a  poor  manager,  or  perhaps  she  suffered  from  some  misfortune. 
All  we  know  is  that  she  abandoned  the  farm  in  Jefferson  County 
and  moved  south  into  the  neighboring  county  of  Washington,  when 
she  disappears  from  human  knowledge.  Her  eldest  son,  Mordecai, 
appears  to  have  inherited  his  father's  money,  as  the  rules  of  primo- 
geniture prevailed  in  those  days.  He  was  sheriff  of  Washington 
County,  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  tradition  gives 
him  the  reputation  of  an  honorable  and  influential  citizen  

Explanations  are  wanting  for  the  circumstance  that  Thomas, 
the  youngest  son  and  brother  of  this  prosperous  family,  whose 


Lincoln's  Pioneer  Descent. 
No  child  born  a  hundred  years  ago 
to-day    had    a    greater    advantage;  in 
heredity  or  a  nobler  natural  environ- 
ment   than    Abraham    Lincoln.    It  is 
much  the  fashion  to  dwell  on  the  log 
cabin  in  the  backwoods,  and  the  life 
with  which  it  was  identified,  as  phases 
of  extreme  poverty,  but  this  is  a  term 
with    which    the    pioneers    who  won 
the  West  were  not  familial-.  Extreme 
privation  at  times  they  might  know, 
but    deliberately    placed  themselves 
where  it  was  one  of  the  risks.  They 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from 
a  tenement  house  t-xistence,  and  could 
not  have  been  induced  to  settle  down 
to  humdrum  occupation  in  town,  vil- 
lage or  old  settlement.    The  call  of 
the  wilderness  was  upon  them,  and 
to    none    have    the    primitive  forests 
been  more  truly  the  "first  temples." 
In  the  way  of  descent  Abraham  Lin-  I 
coin  could  count  back  six  generations  i 
of  pioneers,  beginning  with  one  who  ! 
cast  his  lot  with  the  Pilgrims  of  Mass- 
achusetts  eighteen    years    after  the 
Mayflower's  voyage.    From  this  start 
the  pioneer  Lincolns,  grandsires  and  i 
eons,  moved  steadily  by  way  of  Penn-  ' 
sylvania  and   Virginia  to   the   West.  j 
The  grandfather  of  Lincoln?  a  neigh-  j 
bor  of  Boone,  waa  killed  by  Indians  i 
while  clearing  land  in  Kentucky. 

From  these  hardy  pioneers  of  long 
descent  came  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  atoctc— wns-of  th*r-BH-mc  quality  on- 
his  mother's  side.    Where  on  earth 
could  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest    and    best    have    been  more 
searchingly    fulfilled?    The  pioneer 
mothers  were  as  brave  and  daring  as 
the  men  and  as  quick  to  venture  into 
danger.    They   knew    perfectly  well 
that  the  Indians  had  no  civilized  codo 
in  warfare,  but  struck  alike  at  men, 
women  and  children.  Why  should  not 
a  wonderful   man  child   have  been 
born  of  such  ancestry  in  a  cabin  in. 
the  woods  of  Kentucky  on  February 
12,  1809?    The  Lincolns  then  scarcely 
called  themselves  frontiersmen.  Eleven 
years   earlier   Boone    had   moved  to 
Missouri.    Roads  to  the  East  had  be- 
come safe.    Ordinary  comforts  were 
reasonably  certain.    To  call  life  in  a 
log  cabin  "squalid"  is  completely  de- 
lusive.   The  men  and  women  inured 
to  it  could  breathe  deeply  with  satis- 
faction nowhere  else.    Around  them 
was  the  generous  growth  of  nature, 
and  its  rich,  virgin  soil  was  under 
their  feet.    Their  sons  and  daughters 
were  strong  and  brave,  full  of  energy 
and  the  joy  of  living,  neighborly  with 
simple  affection,  high  toned,  sincere, 
unconquerable.     Real    poverty  that 
people  never  knew.  S7i  ^OtS*$ 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  was  taller  and 
stronger  than  other  men,  if  his  mind 
was  the  most;  powerful  of  its  time,  if 
his  moral  nature  was  equal  to  deeds 
in  statesmanship  that  have  a  shanis"v 


■  Influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  worlo, 
I  seek  the  germs  of  this  mastery  In  the 
six  generations  of  pioneers  from  whom 
he  sprang.    There  came  a  man  with 
two  centuries  of  pioneer  America  in 
his  genealogy,  with  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestors familiar  with  the  ax  and  the. 
ritle,  and  with  an  ever-heroic  partici- 
pation   In    the    broad    panorama  of 
border    life.     Where    could    such  a 
prodigy  of  manhood,  tested  and  win- 
nowed,   have   been   looked   for  with 
more  promise  than  in  the  log  cabins 
of  the  West?    Lincoln  was  the  first 
president    born   in   the   West.  Grant 
was  the  second,  and  his  place  of  birth 
was  almost  as  humble  as  that  of  Lin- 
coln, and  as  loftily  honorable  in  the 
tide   of   courageous    Americans  who 
crossed    the    mountains    to    seek  a 
broader   horizon.    If   poverty  is  the 
theme   leave  the  American  pioneers 
out.    They  never  knew  the  word.  All 
the  wealth  of  spirit  that  life  close  to 
nature   can   bestow   was   theirs  sur- 
I  Passingly.  $  <  t  ~3V?g<;c»*1 7- 


SINGULARLY  enough,  or  penhaps  logic- 
ally   enough.    Lhe  best  appreciation 
that  has  appeared  In  print  as  to  the 
inheritance  of  qualities  that  Lincoln 
derived  from  his  ancestors  and  lineage 
is  that  of  an  Englishman.    In  a  life  of  Lin- 
coin,  published  m  UK*.  Henry  Bryan  Binns 
presented  the  following  opening  chapter: 

For  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
not  Americans,  the  story  of  the  iu  w  world  is 
symbolized,  if  it  is  not  summed  up.  in  three 
illustrious   names-Columbus,  Washington, 
and  Lincoln.     Ill  is  true  Ohat  other  figures 
are  visible,  but  rather  as  shadows,  than  as 
historical  persons.    And  of  these  three  all 
hut  the  last  are  now  so  heavily  cloaked  in 
ipgend  that  their  faces  are  hardly  to  be  recog- 
niaed     Even  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as 
p.ain  and  full  of  character  as  any  man's,  has 
h-en  already  changed,  and  in  a  sense,  trans- 
pired.  To  many  who  have  "  fastened  their 
r;es  upon  him."  as  to  those  at  Antioch  who 
looked  upon  the  first  Christian  martyr,  his 
face  has  become  "  as  it  had  been  the  face  of 
an  an-el  "  The  extraordinary  part  he  played 
ir  the'drama  of  his  nation's  life,  and  espe-. 
ci  illy  in  the  act  of  emancipation,  read  in  the 
i i«  ht  of  'his  humble  birth  and  of  his  tragic 
up«th    has  made  Lincoln  something  more 
than  a  great  public  character.    He  has  be- 
, ..me  a  national  possession,  and  as  such  the 
outlines  of  his  story  have  inevitably  been 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  national  sentiment. 
Like  Columbus  and  Washington,  he  too  has 
become,  for  the  general,  a  symbol  and  a  type 
of  his  people.  I  f  0  T 

But  while  America  may 'seek  and  find  in 
this  nationalized  portrait  the  face  of  one 
whom  she  delights  to  call  -  the  first  Ameri- 
can '  and  while  those  of  us  who  are  not 
Americans  may  also  see  in  that  lace,  as  in 
perhaps  no  other,  an  indication  of  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  the  republic  in  the-  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  it  is  time  the 
world  should  be  able  to  look  at  him  from  a- 
point  of  view  more  human  and  universal. 
•■  He  was  a  man.  lake  l:im  fur  all  in  all."  and 
a  man  whose  character  and  story  contributed 
something  original  to  our  common  stock  of 
manhood. 

EnKlan.1  Wants  It*  Share. 
We  cannot  then  allow  America  to  mo- 
nopolize Abraham  Lincoln.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  absurd,  if  it  were  possible,  to  suppose  that 
the  most  typical  citizen  of  the  most  cosmo- 
politan of  states  had  any  other  country  than 
the  world. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  English 
have  a  claim  upon  him  prior  even  to  the 
American;  for  if  in  tracing  back  his  path  Jo 
its  starting  place,  we  pause  at  his  first  home 
m  Kentucky  we  must  there  take  up  the 
que=t  again,  till  we  find  ourselves  among 
the  Lincolns  on  this  side  of  life  sea  in  some 
farmstead  of  casi  Ar.gha. 

In  spiiit.  as  by  origin,  he  is  of.  that  house- 
hdv'of  liberty  which  sojourned  for  so  many 
centuries  in  this  England  of  ours;  his  re- 
publicanism comes  of  the  stock  of  that  of 
our  Pirns  and  Hampdens.  ii  is  of  the  same 
spirit  as  are  the  songs  of  his  favorite  Burns; 
while  in  spite  of  all  that  is  original  and  un- 
^oectedin  him.  yet  essentially. in  temper  and 
sentiment,  he  is  unmistakably  a  Briton.  The 
best  of  his  papers  and  addresses  have  be- 
come an  inalienable  part  of  that  English 
literature  which  is  the  common  possession  of 
a  people  who  share  too  intimately  both  in 
Tdood  and  aspiration— the  great**!  of  all 
bonds— to  be  sundered  by  any.h.ing  that  is 
lesa  vital  than  they  And  in  his  own  person 
he  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  our  intimate  identity  of  purpose. 
During  his  presidency  the  lelati.ms  between 
the  two  countries  were  severely  sirained  by 


the  incidence  of  a  war  which  proved  dis- 
astrous to  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
English  industry.  But  it  was  at  hls-peripd 
when  thousand,  of  lhe  men  of  Lancashire 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  with 
their  wives  and  children  to  lhe  number  of 
half  a  million  were  cast  upon  chanty  by 
the  blockading  of  the  cotton  ports,  that  our 
northern  artisans  proclaim,  d  i  lu-ir  fai;  h  m 
Lincoln,  and  their  recognition  of  the  tact  that 
i,  was  their  battle  he  was  fighting  across  the 
sea, 

"A  Han  i*t  the  People." 

■'  During  those  dark  days  the  portrait  of 
John  Bright,  the  English  'tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  one  of  the  two  tihat  adorned' the  busi- 
ness room  of  the  American  president.  He 
knew,  and  the  true  leaders  of  the  English 
working-men  knew,  lhat  the  cause  of  (he  peo- 
ples is  one;  that  in  preserving  and  renewing 
the  lite  of  the  American  republic,  in  breaking 
forever  the  power  of  slavery  within  it,  tie 
was,  as  he  so  often  repealed,  upholding  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  the  whole  World,  and 
nobly  saving  the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 

In  the  largest  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  sense 
in  which  it*as  been  applicable  to  few.  Abra- 
nam  Lincoln  was  a  "  man  of  the  people." 

Few-  nave  ever  lived  more  continuously  in 
the  eye  of  day.  His  life  seenis'to  havealways 
been  peculiarly  open  to  inspection  and  a  sort 
of  publicity.  Yet  he  never  became  common- 
place He  remains  among  the  always  unex- 
pected persons  whose  thoughts  and  actions 
are  the  reverse  of  trite  or  obvious. 

And  thus,  while  the  volumes  which  have 
been  written  about  him  already  form  "  a  lit- 
erature," we,  their  readers,  remain  unsatis- 
fied The  man  himself  baffles  us.  Before  his 
portrait  we  still  stand  curious.  No  one  is  able 
to  explain  this  man  so  that  we  can  say  to  our- 
selves with  flattering  satisfaction:  "  Yes,  we 
understand  him  well,"  and  so  pass  by.  We 
read  what  has  been  written  in  explanation 
and  we  know  that  neither  we  nor  the  writers 
really  understand.  So  we  come  back  to  every 
word  and  instance  of  the  man  himself. 

Some  may  ascribe  this  tio  the  failure  of  has 
biographers,  but  it  is  really  an  evidence  of 
their  honesty,  and  is  far  better  than  a  delu- 
sive success.  Abraham  Lincoln  must  re- 
main for  all  Vut  the  very  few  who  are  by- 
nature  of  his  spiritual  kindred,  an  unsolved 
enigma.  We  can  trace  his  history  through  al- 
most all  its  details-;  we  can  Question  scores 
of  witnesses  who  were  in  close  relation  to 
him,  we  can  analyze  the  writings  and  actions 
in  which  he  expressed  himself.  But  at  the 
end  we  confess  we  are  not  satisfied,  with 
the  explanations  we  have  to  offer.  Like  any 
other'greatest  man,  he  eludes  our  categories. 
Neither  Explained  Nor  Mt»uuder»tood. 

For  all  that,  the  inexplicable  man  himself, 
with  his  boldly  cut  characteristics,  standing 
out  clear  and  dominant  against  the  back- 
ground of  events,  is  singularly  satisfying. 
If  we  cannot  explain  him,  neither  can  we 
really  misunderstand  him.  He  is;  always 
himself,  and  his  humanity  fa  so  large,  that 
he  appeals  to  us  afll.  Not,  injclie*,  as  a  mere 
Sunday  school  hero,  or  as  a  conventional 
••example  to  the  young  "-they  liule  un- 
destand  him  who  would  thus,  toll  bis  story-- 
but  as.  a  man  of  like  passions,  with  us  all,  a 
man  more  responsive.! Imn  others  lo  Mme.  al 
lea.it  of  the  claims  and  possibilities  of  lite, 
more  burdened  than  others  by  destiny. 

It  was  in  l(W7-the  year  of  Hampden's  re- 
fusal to  pay  ship  money^that  three  brollies 
of  Che  name  of  Lincoln  sailed  from  Bristol 
■to  settle  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  A 
century  and  a  half  la.er,  while  the  colonists, 
under  the  leadership  ot  a  Virginian  soldier, 
were  still  engaged  irf  declaring  thedr  inde- 


pendence of  the  mother  country,  one-ct  the 

dtsctndants  of  these  brothers  crossed  the 
mountaansffhat  separated  Virginia  from  the 
rich  Indian  lands  10  the.  westward.  The  Lin- 
colns, then,  may  fairly  be  described  a* allien g 
the  foremost  of  American  pioneers. 

During  tha>t  interval  of  a  century  and  a 
half  Abraham  Lincoln's1  ancestors— all  be- 
longing to  lhe  Independent  working  edass,  *t> 
distinguished  from  meine  wage  eal'weim— had 
sojourned  first  in  one  colony  and  then  In  an- 
other, slowly  but  steadily  moving  south  and 
west.  In  Pennsylvania  they  had  prospered, 
and  one  of  them,  at  least,  was'  associated 
with  the  Quakers  of  thatstate.  In.some  brief 
autobiographical  notes  Lincoln  remarks  that 
his  ancestors,  when  they  left  Berks*  county, 
Pa.,  and  removed'  into  Virginia,  we're  Quak- 
ers. The  ailusilon  has  silgnfiflcanJce,  »<*t  namco- 
ly  because  it  is  the  only  reference  to  any  .re- 
ligious, body  in  these  notes,  but  because  U 
suggests  an  interesting  spiritual  affiliation 
to  which  we  shall  refer  again  later. 

WextTvuril  Trek. 
John  Lincoln's  "  Quakerism  "—it  is  not 
clear  that  he  was  actually  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends— did  not  prevent  one  of 
his  sons  from  serving  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  nor,  in  spite  of  the  traditions  of  Penn's 
friendship  with  the  redanen,  could  it  savfc 
another  from  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

This  Abraham  jj^incolm  the  elder,  sold  his 
Virginian  farm  and,  about  1781,  took  the 
wilderness,  trail  for  Kentucky.  He  was  one 
uf  the  -first  20,000  of  those  who  crossed  the 
Cumberland  ridge  attracted  by  the  fertility 
uf  a  country  whose  Indian  name  of  "  the 
dark  and  bloody  ground,"  so  well  suggests 
the  years  of  its  conquest  and  settlement 
under  Boone  and  other  leaders  as  adventur- 
ous as  he. 

Abraham  Lincoln  took  with  him  a  wife  and 
three  sons  when  he  crossed  the  mountains 
and  all  shared  together  for  some. seven  yiears 
in  the  hardships  of  that  wild  life.  Then,  as 
they  were  at  work  on  their  clearing  outside 
the  friendly  shelter  of  Hughes  Station,  they 
were  surprised,  by  Indians,  the  father  being 
killed  and  lhe  others  only  narrowly  escaping. 

Old  Abraham  Lincoln  may  have  been  a 
prosperous  settler,  but  in  the-nature  of  things 
he  could  leave  but  little- property  behind  him 
beyond'  certain  Wide  tracts  of  uncleared  land, 
a  couple  of  horses,  a  few  head  of  cattle-,  some 
lools,  guns,  and'  the  simplest  of  household 
necessaries.  And  these  passed,  by  tihe  pre- 
vailing, law  of  Virginia,  to  his  eldest  son, 
Mordiecai. 
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LINCOLN'S  GENEALOGY. 


ROF.  MARION  DEXTER  LEARNED 


of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 


his  book,  "  Abraham  Lincoln— An 
American  Migration— Family  English  Not 
German,"  (William  J.  Campbell,  Phila- 
delphia,) quite  disposes  of  the  contention 
that  our  Martyr  President  was  descended 
from  a  German  family  having  the  name 
-  of  Linghorn. 

'  He  traces  Lincoln's  genealogy  back  to 
j  Samuel  Lincoln,  "  Servant,"  who  is  re- 
i  ferred  to  in  an  entry  in  the  Office  of 
|  Rolls  in  London.  In  this  record  we  read: 
"  Francis  Lawes  •  •  •  and  Liddea,  his 
wife,  with  one  child,  Mary,  and  two  ser- 
vants, Samuel  Lincoln,  aged  18  years,  and 
Ann  Smith,  aged  19  years,  are  desirous 
to  pass  to  New  England  to  inhabit." 
These  persons  all  sailed  for  America,  on 
the  ship  John  and  Dorothy,  April  18,  1G37, 
and.  remarks  Prof.  Learned,  "  It  was 
this  Samuel  Lincoln,  the  "  Servant,"  who, 
by  the  irony  of  democracy,  became  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  Lincoln  had  ten  children,  and  his 
fourth  son,  Mordecai,  was  the  great-great- 
great-grandfather  of  President  Lincoln, 
Prof.  Learned  exhibits  documentary  proof 
of  this  reationship,  and  he  says  that  in  a 
work  which  is  being  prepared  for  publi- 
cation by  J.  Henry  Lea  and  J.  R.  Hutch- 
inson the  authors  "  have  traced  the  Lin- 
colns  back  to  Robert  Lincoln  in  Eng- 
land, about  1510,  in  an  unmistakable  line 
leading  down  to  the  Lincolns  of  Hingharn 
in  England  and  of  Plingham,  Mass.,  In 
New  England."  The  American  Hingharn, 
it  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection, 
was  the  town  where  Samuel  Lincoln's  son 
Mordecai  was  born. 

Prof.  Learned  does  not  concern  himself 
with  any  of  the  Lincolns  back  of  Samuel 
the  "  servant,"  but,  starting  with  him,  he 
follows  the  trail  of  the  family  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, through  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia  into  Kentucky,  to 
where  the  President  was  born.  Tho 
record  he  presents  is  the  first  complete  and 
authentic  history  of  the  Lincolns  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is,  of  course,  an  extremely  valua- 
ble record,  and  it  Ls  quite  as  interesting 
as  it  is  valuable. 


/fof 


LINCOLN'S  GRANDFATHER 

BRAHAM  LINCOLN,  grandfather  to  the  President,  was  a  young 
man  of  considerable  wealth  for  his  time.  A  lover  of  adventure,  he 
went  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  during  the  dangerous  days  of 
Daniel  Boone,  who  was  a  distant  relative,  both  Lincoln  and  Boone 

  ,     being  of  Quaker  descent.   After  Lincoln  had  taken  a  large  tract  of 

^~^ult  a  cabin  on  it,  he  went  back  to  Virginia  and  brought  his  wife  and 
ahree tns,  Mordecai,  Josiah  and  Thomas,  with  him  to .he  wilds ,  of  Kentuc  y. 

While  working  with  his  sons  in  the  clearing,  not  far  from  his  log  house,  the 
father  was  shot  by  one  of  a  band  of  Indians  hidden  in  the  edge  of  the  forest.  The 
wo  older  boys  ran  in  different  directions,  Mordecai  into  the  cabin  for  a  gun,  and 
lib  to  the'stockade,  not  far  away,  for  assistance. 

a  boy  of  six,  was  left  beside  his  father's  body.  A  huge  Indian  stole  out  of  the 
woods  and  was  just  bending  over  to  seize  the  little  boy 
when,  with  a  sudden  cry,  he  threw  up  his  hands  and  fell 
dead 'beside  the  white  man  he  had  just  killed.  It  was 
Mordecai's  unerring  aim,  shooting  between  the  logs  of 
the  cabin. 

Thus  released,  the  little  boy,  with  the  instinct  of  a 
wild  creature,  ran  toward  the  house  and  was  met  and 
rescued  before  the  other  Indians  could  follow  him.  Mor- 
decai held  the  savages  at  bay  until  Josiah  arrived  with 
help  from  the  fort,  and  little  Thomas  Lincoln  was  spared 
to  grow  to  manhood  and  become  the  father  of  the  six- 
teenth President  r/f  the  United  States. 


He  threw  up  his  hands  and  fell 
dead  beside  the  white  man 


ANCESTRY  OF  LINCOLN. 


Makes  Query  About  Earliest  Amer- 
ican Settlers  Bearing  His  Name. 

To  the  Editor  of  7'ftc  \cw  York  Times: 

Wharton  Dickinson  lias  given  us  a  very  In- 
teresting account  of  tlio  genealogy  of  Wash- 
•lngton  In  a  recent  Issue  of  TUB  TlMi)3.  Let 
him  now,  If  he  will  be  «o  good,  furnish  us  a 
letter  on  tliat  of  Lincoln. 

I  ask  this  because  biographers  usually  ascribe 
a  Hlngham,  Mass..  origin  to  that  strain  of 
the  Lincoln  blood,  the  accuracy  of  which  I  am 
not  prepared  to  grant,  since  I  have  found, 
during  some  Investigations  into  my  own  line 
among  the  different  counties  In  Virginia,  the 
following  Lincoln  Items— points  upon  which  I 
ran  without  searching  for  them,  altogether  ac- 
cidentally: 

Augusta  County,  Va.,  1777,  Abraham 
Llnkhorn,  a  soldier,  being  In  the  list  of 
a  company,  in  that  county,  at  that  date. 
(From  records  in  the  office  of  H.  Argen- 
brlght,  City  Cleric,  Staunton,  Augusta 
County.) 

Between  April,  1622,  and  Feb.  16.  1623, 
there  died  Capt.  Lincolne  at  Elizabeth 
Cittle.  (This  near  the  present  Old  Point 
Comfort.) 

Feb.  16,  1623,  (census,)  Ann  Llnkon,  liv- 
ing  at   Jordan's   Jorney.     (Jordan's  Point 
Is  well  known  to-day,  being  on  the  James 
Itivcr.  a  short  distance  below  City  Point, 
famous  during  the  civil  war  as  a  place  for 
the    exchange    of    prisoners,    and    not  far 
from  Petersburg  and  "  Westover.") 
These  last  two  Items  are  from  the  "  List  of 
the  Llvlnge  and  the  Dead  In  Virginia,"  State 
Paper  Office    Colonial,    Volume    III.,    No.  2, 
In    the    Historical    Room    of    the    New  York 
Library. 

Observe  that  these  dates,  1622  and  1623,  are 
very  near  to  the  beginning  ot  things,  since 
Jamestown,  the  first  English  settlement  in 
I  America,  was  made  In  May,  1607,  and  that 
in  1623  the  above  census  showed  only  1;277 
people  living  In  Virginia. 

Now,  since  people  of  the  name  of  Lincoln 
were  among  the  very  first  settlers  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  two  above  being  there  only  two 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  in 
1620,  and  eight  years  before  the  settlement 
of  Boston  In  1630,  T  beg  to  suggest  the  inyuiry: 
Is  it  not  more  likely  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  a  Virginia  ancestry  (from  the  coming  of 
his  family  to  America)  rather  than  one  from 
Hingham,   Mass.  ? 

In  considering  this  question  there  must  be 
taken  Into  account  the  fact  that  the  first 
settlements  In  Virginia  were,  naturally,  on  the 
seacoast  and  on  the  rivers,  from  which  places 
families  expanded  by  going  up  the  rivers  and 
beyond  their  sources  to  newer  and  richer  soils. 

Hence  Abraham  Llncolns  being  found  In 
Augusta  and  Rockingham  Counties. 

There  is  another  determining  factor:  The  an- 
cestors of  the  President  were,  as  Is  evidenced 
by  their  wanderings  in  Virginia  and  later  in 
Kentucky  and  still  later  by  their  migration 
to  Illinois,  of  a  roving  disposition,  loving  the 
frontier  and  always  seeking  It,  hence  may 
they  not  easily  have  turned  up  for  a  time 
near  Reading.   Penn.  ? 

Qn  the  subject  of  a  Hlngham  ancestry  the 
President  himself  said,    when  applied  to,  for 
his  pedigree  for  use  In  a  campaign  biography: 
An  effort  to  Identify  them  (his  ancestors) 
.    with  the  New  England  family  of  the  same 
name  ended  in  nothing  more  definite  than 
a  similarity   of   Christian   names   in  botli 
families,   such   as  Enoch,   Levi,  Moredcal, 
Solomon,   Abraham,  and  the  like.    •    •  • 
My  father's  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers, 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  County,  Penn. 
I  ask  for  enlightenment  on  the  subject  of 
the   early   ancestry  of  this,   one  of  our  two 
greatest  Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
New  Tork,  Feb.  22,  1812.  INQUIRER. 


LINCOLN'S  ANCESTRY. 

Not  Especial  Distinguished  H'8 
Uncle  Served  In  Leg.slature. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  grandfather,  ah,o 
Xham.  -tiled  in  Kentucky  about 
^so    Samuel  Lincoln  (1619-1690).  the 

esidenfs  first  ******  "J^; 
was  a  sou  of  Edward  Lincoln  of  Ulng 
Norfolk.  England,  who  emrgrated 
^Massachusetts  in  1037  as  apprent  ice 
to  a  weaver.  His  soa  and  grandson 
to  a  weave  craudson. 
were  iron  founders,  ihe  Sran 
Mordecai  (1686-1736).  moved  to  enu 
s  lvania.  It  is  not  discoverable  whett 
J  the  Lincoln*  were  dist mgmsbed » 

any    way,    bUt   it         -PUUU   lJl  t 

possessed  little  wea^h    The  D 
nrv  of  National  Biograpiii  v. 
S  no  record  of  toon,  unless  tin*  - 
descendants  o!  or  connected  w»b  tbe 
earls  of  "no°to.  Ver  was 

"J\,  Indians  lo  Kentoc^  .u  .St 

SI Sratde  and  Mnentta.  cW-n 

After  tbe  grandfather  was  bum 
Abrabam  Uncotu's  fatber  became  "a 

county. 


Chauncey  DepeW*  ^JJ"*^  bS 
coln  -.represents  no  b.red  ty ^ for^  ^ 

none  »  is  so  ^°*V         anv  lu  the  sense 
niany  replies.    He  hadn  t  an>  ^ 
that  French  counts  h»«,oru  es 
the  New  York  00  conduct  for  t 
out  of  peddler  s  pack*  ( 
eurdens    (^^  ^ad  ancestors  among 
(Astors)  but  to  have  n  pennsyivania, 
the  pioneers  o    four  ltateS^enlucUy  -really 
Virginia    ^'jgj^  heredity, 
constitutes    an     e*t :  sincerity. 
Strength,  courage,  con ity  BBd 
and  when  you  add  to  n0tbintr  so 

opportunity  for  w  may  not 

I  great  in  human  achieve* 
result  from  it.  ^    /'J  J  ' 


H 


li  dob  "ti£'"i  niiw 


Of  THE  SEVENTHGENERATiON'j 

Great  War  President  Miflht  Well,  11 
He  Had  Wished,  Boast  of  Hlj 

American  Ancestors.  [  \  LJT 

.        ia  the  Individuality  of. 

ever  teen  borne  by  anybody  else  As 
ottpr  of  fact,  on  tbe  evidence  of  a 
Gently  pubbstd  genealogical  char 
of  the  fomer  president's  family, there 
have  been  four  others.  The  fifth  and 
famous  Abraham  was  of  the  sevent 

uef  son  of  Edward  Lincoln  of  Hing- j 
ham   England,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
weaver  and  mariner,  and  that  be  came 
7a  America  in  1637,  living  first  In  Sa 

Thus  by  about  17  years.  If  the  gene- 
alogy Is  correct,  Abraham  Lincoln 
nllssed  being  a  Mayflower  descendant. 
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ON.  ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN,  second 


Lincoln's  Mother. 


freely  indulged  in  criticisms  of  what  they 

designate  as  his  ill-fitting  and  unbecoming 

—     .  1—  i       1  ,   ,0,.   ,,>o>  thfl  r,.,!u  —  ,      attire.    Even  as  reputable  a  witness  as  the 

son  or  Aoranam  i,imom,  .mu  u.t  uu„      H,s  ^.^WjH^^Ub^^W^^  Jos,pn  Choate> 

who  sat  upon  the  plat- 
len   Lincoln   delivered   his  great 
speech  at  Cooper  Institute,  states  that  he 


surviving  member  or  his  family,  in  a  he  wa£}  ard'ently  and  tenderly  attached,  is  aXfQ*m  °^*P{ 


recent  conversation  with  me  at  Chicago  laet  commg.  mt0  her  own.    Thanks  to  the 

B*S:  •  *  htaMv  and  am  thankful  womanly  fidelity  and  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs  "  t  becomingI    attired  that  occa. 

"I  appreciate  very -h  gh ly j and  am ^fctakfla  n^yh  Hitchcock  the  true  story  of  si     and  Qthers     yQ  were  J 
for  the  esteem  and  affection em^f^  the 'most  highly  tavored  of  American  moth-   ade  declarations  to  the  same  Pffect  Fortu. 
dent  Lincoln  is  hehl  by  the  people  ofour  ers  has  been  so  told  as  to  cause  the  world^ 

own  country,  and    y  those  ot  other  lands^  .q  ^  time  to  enshrine  m  its  ad-that  addres8  was  delivered>  L'incoln  stOQJ 

But  I  regret  exceedingly  that  lie  nas  Deen  Ration  and  iove>  the 
so  unfortunately  misrepresented  by    some  /  "wilding  lady,  still  and  true, 
unscrupulous  or  very  careless  writers.   Even1^  jyho  gaVe  us  Lincoln  and  never  knew." 

his  ancestry  has  been  so  distorted  as  to-"In"    ite  of  tbe  Herndon  falsehoods  we  .      .  .,  ,         „  „_„0  ..„ 

cause  many  people  to  believe  that  we  de-  have  come  to  know  that7 beautiful  of  formes  him  in  the  new  suit  he  then  wore, as 
scended  from  a  race  of  tramps.  There  is  no  and  feature>  of  briUiant  intellect,  rare  cul-8hown  b?  thls  Photograph,  could  have  criti 
warrant  in  fact  for  such  impressions,  on  the  ture  and  deep  spirituality,  the  life  and  in-cised  his  dress.    If  those  who  have  tbougnt 

of  Lincoln  as  untidily  attired  would  matte  a 


before  Brady's  famous  camera  for  the  full 
'ength  photograph.  It  will  ever  re- 
nain    a    mvstprv   — — -. 


contrary,  my  lather's  grandfather  was  one  spiration  of  social  and  religious  assemblies, 


of  the  richest  men  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  Nancy  Hanks  was  all  that  could  be  desired  diligent  search  for  one  or  his  many  pMO- 
man  of  pronounced  and  recognized  ability,  jn  lhe  mother  of  "The  First  American."       SraPhs  that  Justlfies  impressions  they 

and  was  the  owner  of  more  than  5000  acres  No  conception  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  more  er-would  speedily  reach  the  conclusion l  m  ax 
of  land.  His  great  estate,  however,  under  roneous  than  is  that  which  regards  him  as  such  a  conception  is  harmfully  erroneous, 
the  old  English  law  of  primogeniture,  all  unComely  In  personal  appearance.  Without  That  is  a  cruel  misconception  o  L  n^ln 
went  to  his  eldest  son,  and  my  father's  dissent  the  worid  regards  him  as  of  unsur-  which  ^rds  h>m  as  U?^Vh0  wp^  for 
father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  was  left  without  a  passed  beauty  of  character,  and  with  almost  tlon-  H.1B  Pnvatfe  *T  *J1  n!l t  ZoZ 
dollar"  equal  unanimity  it  believes  that    in    form  years  ^^1^15?!  S 

I  was  not  surprised  by  these  statements,  and  feature  he  was  angular,  disproportioned  ates>  »nite,  ™  *f  *"5 ^Wwmrid hi 
for  by  more  than  fifty  years  of  diligent  re-  and  nomely.     Many  wno  knew  him 

search  I  had  been  caused  to  realize  that  mately  and  held  hlm  m  high  esteem  re- out  0 ^Plaf  m  th«  Presence  of  ~1 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  most  harmfully  gardJ  hlm  a8  void  0f  grace  and  beauty.  And  Df"  St°ne>  hTls  fa™lly  ™? 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood  man  in  Jufit  Qne  uncomely  feature_a  thick,  pr0.  th^t  ^^jta-    ^ler  Town  Aaoud 


American  history 

The  intense  political  agitation  that  pre- 
va-.  -  l  in  all  the  nation  during  the  brief 
period  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  public  career  caused 
many  untruthful  and  harmful  rumors  to  be 
put  in  circulation  respecting  his  ancestry 
and  other  matters  of  which  there  was  at 
that  time  hut  little  reliable  information.  So 
long,  however,  as  damaging  misrepresen- 
tations were  confined  to  the  campaign  state- 
ments of  his  political  antagonists  their  in- 
fluence was  not  seriously  harmful.  But 
when  his  former  law  partner,  William  H. 
Herndon,  in  his  biography  of  the  great 
President  published  defamatory  statements 
aWout  Lincoln  and  his  sainted  mother  the 
cruel  falsehoods  were  accepted  as  true, 
which  added  immensely  to  the  force  of 
r  untruthful  rumors.   The  Herndon  lab- 

jations  were  speedily  and  indignantly 
aenied  and  were  shown  to  be  utterly  un- 
true, but  they  continued  to  be  repeated  by 
unscrupulous  or  careless  writers  until  they 
have  produced  false  and  harmful  impres- 
sions upon  the  public  mind  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  efface. 

The  claim  that  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of 
the  President,  was  indolent  and  worthless, 
hag  no  other  foundation  than  the  well 
known  facts  that  he  was  of  limited  means 
and  had  only  the  meager  education  which 
his  toilsome  frontier  life  enabled  him  to 
secure.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  in- 
dustrious, honest  and  devoutly  religious.  He 
was  tall,  broad  shouldered  and  of  great 
muscular  strength.  He  was  as  amiahle 
and  sweet  spirited  as  was  his  mother  and 
as  courageous  as  his  heroic  father  had  been. 
His  sound  judgment  and  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity caused  him  to  be  often  chosen  aa 
the  arbiter  in  controversies  among  his 
neighbors  and  his  decisions  were  always 
accepted  as  final. 


trading  lower  lip-waB  alone  responsible  for  Qf  witnegses  give  testimony  to  the  same  ef- 
this  misconception  of  his  personal  appearfect. 
ance.    Every  other  feature  was  well-formed^jg  Religious  Nature, 
and  attractive  but  that  prominent  and  un. 
comely   lip    marred   his  whole   face  and 
caused  it  to  appear  homely. 


Some  have  supposed  that  previous  to  his 
When  I  firstnomination  as  a  candidate  for  President, 
looked  upon  Mr!"  Lincoln's  "face,  I  saw  onlyMr.  Lincoln  was  skeptical  concerning  many 
that  heavy,  protruding  lip,  and  my  heart  '  .  , 

sank  in  painful  disappointment,  but  when,«f  the  declarations  of  scripture  and  the 
a  few  minutes  later,  I  looked  a  second  time,  teachings  of  the  church  It  is  true  that  to 
only  the  portion  of  his  face  from  the  mouth  tag  a  brief  period  of  his  early  manhood  h* 
upward  could  be  seen  above  the  heads  ofbesitated  to  accept  some  of  the  docuines  of 
the  throng  about  him  and  he  appeared  fault-  Christianity,  just ^  as  all  firm  >J^™ J»™ 
lessly  handsome.  After  that  first  meeting  bad  a  season  of  doubt  before  com  ng  into 
I  saw  Mr  -ncoln  many  times,  but  I  had™*  satisfying  faith.    But  as  early  as  184 

 he  wrote  his  close  friend,    Mr.    Joshua  r 

become  so  fascinated  by  the  symmetry  andgpeed — whose  wife  was  seriously  ill  at  the 

grace  of  his  combined  features  that  J.  neveitjme  "Should  she,  as  you  fear,  be  destined 

again  noticed  his  uncomely  lip.  That  feature^  an  early  grave,  it  is  indeed  a  great  con- 
is  seen  in  the  front  view  picture  that  ac-soiati0n  to  know  that  she  is  so  well  pre- 
companies  this  article,  and  by  placing  apared  to  meet  it."  And  that  there  might  t<j 
card  over  that  heavy  lip,  the  reader  willno  T^isunderstanding  of  the  preparation  tp 
discover,  as  I  did  when  I  first  met  him  that^jc^  fce  referred,  he  added:  "Her  religion 
apart  from  that  one  feature  his  face  wasv/bica  you  once  disliked  so  much  I  will  ven- 
charmingly  attractive  and  handsome.  ture  you  now  prize  most  highly." 
Lincoln  was  not  Homely.  Iq  lg51i  wben  Mr.  Lincoln  was  devoting 

"~Z7         ;       :  *     T  •     ,  „  himself  with  great  energy  to  his  profes- 

The  early  misconceptions  of  Lincoln'^. Qnal  uits  and  was  taking  no  part  in 
personal  appearance  were  expressed  in  lit-  mical  matters,  he  sent  his  dying  father  a 
erature  and  have  come  to  be  regarded  asson>s  tender  and  Joving  message  that  was 
correct.  But  the  photographer's  sensitizedf  u  o{  the  m0Bt  assuring  and  comforting 
plate  and  the  sculptor's  plaster  cast  bavefeatures  Qf  Cnristian  belief. 
come  to  the  rescue  and  have  given  to  the  Hon  Isaac  N  Arnoldi  one  of  the  most  dis- 
world  a  true  and  faithful  image  of  Lincoln  tinguighed  members  of  Congress  during  Mr. 
in  his  unsurpassed  grandeur  and  comeliness.  Lincoln,s  Presidency>  teUs  us  that  in  1865, 
No  one  can  look  upon  the  McMasters  photo-&t  ^  home  Qf  Ms  devoted  friend  Hon.  Nor- 
graph,  without  a  thrill  of  admiration  and  man  Judd  in  Chicag0>  while  contemplating 
delight.  As  a  representation  of  magnificent  thQ  beautiful  evening  view  of  Lake  Mich- 
young  manhood,  it  is  above  criticism.  .  Mr  Lincoln  said:  "Surely  God  would 
Some  writers  who  have  shrunk  from  de-  have  created  such  a  being  as  man  with 
daring  Lincoln  to  have  been  homely  baveabmty  t0  grasp  the  Inflnite  to  exist  only  for 

a  day.   No.  man  was  made  for  immortality." 

b  r  ■  •:  . 


When  in  October,  1860,  a  few  days  before  statements  of  the  religious  beliefs  by  -which 
his  election  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Lincoln  he  sought  in  all  things  and  constantly  to  be 
first  learned  that  twenty  of  the  twenty-  guided.  As  a  firm  and  unchangeable  foun- 
three  pastors  in  Springfield  were  supporting  dation  for  his  religious  convictions  was  Mr. 
his  opponent,  he  gave  expression  to  his  dis-  Lincoln's  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  inspired 
appointment  In  statements  so  full  of  the  Word  of  God  TEFiolemn  reverence  for  the 
vital  doctrines  of  Christianitv  that  there  can  sacred  Book  impressed  upon  him  in  caild- 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  his  religions  faith,  bood  by  his  devout  mother,  dominated  all 
The  strong  statements  made  by  him  in  that  £;f  being  and  appears  in  all  his  life.  Not 
famouF  Bateman  interview  are  tor-,  'flmW^  orie  word  in  criticism  of  any  passage  of 
to  the  public  tc  need  i  •epeating  here.  Bcripture,  not  one  flippant  or  irreverent 

-j        ,  .  --ferenc   „o  anv  of  its  teachings  can  be 

During  all  of  his  I  'resident)*!    *nr,  Mr.  „     j  Qis   voluminoU8  literary 

Lincoln  was  dominated        *  consciousness^   •*  ^  <V  at  Springfield 

of  his  divine  calling  of  God  to  th^-iit onW°rks    In  1S=U,  P 
he  occupied.  That  conviction  was  first  , -tated h    decUre  .  tn  t  -jf-,^  BSTftT 

by  him  in  the  Bateman  interview,  already  wisaom  luu.u     .       j  f 


referred  to,  and  upon  many  succeeding  occa-  Qn  ^  otQer  hand 

sions  he  declared  his  sense  of  a  divine  can  M     o£  Paine.s  ..Age  o{  Reason-  he 

in  language  similar  to  that  employed  when  £  notning  toS6nch  hooks.  Not 

writing  to  Dr   Miner     He  said:     I  t  has  «  ^  ^     h  distem. 

pleased  Almighty  God  to  place  me  in  my  J"  «  ^  ^  malie  &  ffian  better>  but 
present  position,  and  looking  up  to  Him  P^ea  Chittenden  he  said: 

for  guidance,  I  must  work  out  my  destiny,  w°d;ecided  ,  ,ong  time  ag0  ^  lt  waE  less 
as  best  1  can  '  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Bible  was  -what 

And  as  a  disclosure  of  his  own  purposes  «  c  disbelieve  it"  In 

concerning  that  divine  call  in  a  private  let-  ~™f  the  BCriptures.  pre- 
ter  he  said:  "I  am  conscious  of  no  desire  ^e7DhfmabyC°aPdelegation  of  colored  people 
for  my  country's  welfare  that  is  not  consc-  said:    .*„  regard  t0  this  great 

nant  with  His  will  b  t  !t  to  the  best  gift 

th  ^^aUofsfman^es^eTVr8  S  -  f -to  -n,  Jo  .s  devoted 
Lincoln,  -Whatever  is  God,  wil,  that  will  ^^^XTyou  ITStZl 
1  d0'  balance  on  faith  and  you  will  live  and  die  a 

His  Faith  in  the  Bible.  happier  and  better  man  " 

And  the  following  statements  in  a  brief  During  the  period  between  his  first  filec- 
interview  in  the  White  House  were  never  tion  and  his  inauguration  as  Pres  dent, 
more  fitting  than  at  the  present  time:  "1  when  the  nation  seemed  to  be  drifting  to  de- 
do  not  doubt,  and  never  have  doubted,  that  Action  and  he  had  no  power  "  Authority 
our  country  would  finally  come  through  safe  to  save  it,  to  his  friend  Judge  Joseph  Gillis- 
and  undivided.  But  do  not  misunderstand  pie  he  said:  "l  have  read  on  my  knees  the 
one.  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  done.  I  story  of  Gethsemane  where  the  Son  el MHod 
do  not  rely  on  the  patriotism  of  our  people,  prayed  in  vain  that  the  cup  of  bitterness 
though  no  people  rallied  around  their  king  might  pass  from  Him. 
as  ours  have  rallied  around  me.    I  do  not  Diligent  Scripture  Student. 

trust  in  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  the  ■  —   . 

hoys  in  blue,  God  bless  them!  God  never  Former  President  Roosevelt  in  an  address 
Eave  a  prince  or  a  conqueror  such  an  army  before  the  American  Bible  Society  declared 
as  He  has  given  me.  tfoTyltdo"  I  ril?  on  that  Lincoln  "built  up  his  entire  reading 
the  loyaltv  and  skill  of  our  generals,  though,  upon  his  studj:  of  the  Bible.  He  had  mas- 
I  believe  we  have  the  best  generals  in  the  {ered.it  absolutely,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
world  at  the  head  of  our  armies.  But  the  Tfiatenft  f  so  that  he  became  almost  a 
God  of  our  fathers,  who  raised  up  this  coun-  man  of  one  book  who  knew  that  book  aim 
try  to  be  the  refute  and  asylum  of  the  of  who  instinct.vely  put  into  practice  what  he 
pressed  and  down-trodden  of  all  nations,  had  been  taught  therein, 
will  not  let  it  perish  now."  By  that  diligent  study  of  the  Bible  which 

The  claim  that  Mr.  Lincoln  _was  an  infidel,  jjr.  Roosevelt  here  designates  in  such  strong 
first  attracted  my  attention  mofeTEah  TiaTT  aDd  unequivocal  terms,  Mr.  Lincoln  came 
a  century  ago,  and  during  all  of  the  fifty  into  a  full  and  satisfying  religious  faith  re- 
years  and  more  of  my  researches  for  data  specting  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Chris- 
relative  to  that  matter  I  have  experienced  tianity.  His  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of 
a  constant  increase  of  amazement  that  such  God  was  very  beautifuly  expressed  in  a 
a  misconception  could  be  entertained  by  message  which  he  sent  to  some  children  by 
any  intelligent  person.  No  prominent  man  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  in  which  he  said:  "While 
known  to  history— not  even  Cromwell  or  i  have  not  the  power  to  grant  all  they  ask 
Gladstone — made  such  strong  and  emphatic  i  trust  they  will  remember  thatJJod  has." 
declarations  of  profound  religious  convic-  in  tis  fam0us  "Meditition  on  Divine  Will" 
tions  as  did  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  official  ln  1g62i  ne  said,  "By  His  mere  great  power 
documents,  public  addresses,  formal  inter-  on  the  minds  of  the  now  contestants  He 
views,  personal  conversations  and  private  could  have  either  saved  or  destroyed  the 
correspondence  he  gave  full  and  unequivocal  nation  without  a  human  contest.    Yet,  the 

contest  began  And  having  begun,  He  could 
give  the  final  victory  on  either  side  at  any 
day." 


vised  and  given  to  man  this  excellent  and 


Many  manv  times  in  language  almost 
identical  w  ith  this  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  his 
unquestioning  faith  in  the  limitless  power 
of  the  Almighty. 

Nowhere  in  literature  is  the  omnipresence ' 
of  God  more  beautifully  set  forth  than  -when, 
in  his  address  to  his  neighbors  and  friend3  . 
at  Springfield,  on  the  eleventh  of  February, 
1861  he  said:  "Trusting  in  *Iim  who  can 
go' with  me  and  remain  with  you  and  be 
everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope 
that  all  will  yet  be  well." 

In  a  private  letter  to  Mrs  Gnrney  he 
stated  that  "the  purposes  of  the  Almighty 
are  perfect  and  must  prevail  though  we 
erring  mortals  may  fail  accurately  to  per- 
ceive them  in  advance.  We  hoped  for  a 
happy  termination  of  this  terrible  war  long 
before  this.  But  God  knows  best  and  has 
ruled  otherwise.  We  shall  yet  acknowledge 
His  wisdom  and  our  own  error  therein. 
Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly  in  the 
best  light  He  gives  us  trusting  that  so  work- 
ing stm  conduces  to  the  great  ends  He 
ordains.  Surely  He  intends  some  great  good 
to  follow  this  mighty  convolution  which  no 
mortal  could  make  and  no  mortal  could 
stay." 

Interspersed  throughout  all  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's published  writings  are  many  declara- 
tions of  the  faith  expressed  by  him  when  he 
said:  "He  who  made  the  world  still  gov- 
erns it." 

His   belief    in    God's    sovereignty  was 
coupled  with  a  firm  conviction  that  nagr^j. 
as  well  as  individujlsjyere^subject  to  se 
punilfimentTor  disobedience.    Many  tbUv~ 
and  in  the  most  unequivocal  t*rms  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  war  through 
which  the  nation  was  passing  was  a  divine 
judgment  for  the  nation's  complicity  in  the 
evif  of  slavery.    He  realized  that  that  pun- 
ishment was  severe  and  would  perhaps  fall 
with  still  greater  force  upon  the  nation  but 
be  believed  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  this 
was  directed  for  the  nation's  good.    To  the 
very  limit  oi  the  strongest  doctrines  of 
Christianity   Mr    Lincoln  went   when,  as 
stated  by  Hon.  James  F.  Wilson  of  Iowa,  he 
said-    "I  not  only  believe  that  Providence 
is  not  unmindful  of  the  struggle  in  which 
this  nation  is  engaged;  that  if  we  do  not  do 
right  God  will  let  us  go  our  own  way  to  our 
ruin;  and  that  if  we  do  right  He  will  lead 
us  safely  out  of  this  wilderness,  crown  our 
armies  "with  victory  and  restore  our  dis- 
severed Union  as  you  have  expressed  your 
belief,  but"— and  the  reader  should  consider 
this  statement — "I  also  believe  that  He  will 
compel  us  to  do  right  in  order  that  He  may 
do  tHeseTM:.-  =,  not  so  much  because  we  de- 
sire them  as  that  they  accord  with  His  plans 
of  dealing  with  this  nation  ln  the  midst  oi 
which  He  means  to  establish  justice." 

It  is  verv  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's belief  in  severe  retrjbutjvejegtice 
was  coupled  with  his  very  comforting  faith 
in  divine  compassion.    In  calling  the  parole 

to  repentance  he  "never  forgot  to  a.i,  }■, 

them  of  God's  mercy  and  willingness  to  tor- 
give  Hence,  the  most  distinguished  feature 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  faith,  the  one  which  will 
cause  his  memory  to  be  tenderly  cherished, 
was  his  faith  in  God  as  a  Father  who  would 
hear  and  answer  prayer.    According  to  his 


own  repented  declarations  his  was  a  life  o£ 
prayer.  Before  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency he  staled  to  Dr.  Bateman  that  he  had 
diligently  sonsht  divine  guidance.  This  he 
repeated  many  times  during  subsequent 
years.  Many  of  his  achievements  which 
were  regarded  as  evidence  of  his  superior 
ability,  he  freely  declared  to  be  the  result 

of  divine  inspiration  in  answer  to  prayer.  A 
ver;  notabie  instance  of  this  is  in  his  decla- 
ration that  the  Sanitary  Commission,  with 
all  its  priceless  benefactions,  was  revealed 
to  him  during  a  stormy  night  in  answer  to 
his  prayers.  "A  Framing  President,"  is  the 
most  fitting  appellation  l.y  which  he  should 
be  known.  "Washington  at  Valley  Forge" 
on  his  knees  in  the  snow  is  a  picture  true 
to  the  facts  in  the  case  for  "The  Father  of 
his  Country,"  was  a  man  of  prayer,  but  to  a 
tar  greater  extent  this  was  true  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

No  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  private  life  is 

more  fully  and  conclusively  authenticated 
than  his  agonizing  intercession  before  God 
during  the  progress  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. In  his  account  of  that  event  to  Gens. 
Sickles  and  Rusling.  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  battle,  President  Lincoln  said:  "I 
went  to  my  room  and  locked  the  door  and 
got  down  on  my  knees  before  Almighty  God 
and  prayed  to  Him  mightily  for  victory'  at 
Gettysburg." 

And  the  artist  in  the  picture  I  had  made 
to  commemorate  that  event,  and  here  pub- 
lished, represents  him  in  the  attitude  of  the 
.Prophet  Ezra  who  said,  "I  fell  upon  my 
knees  and  spread  out  my  hands  unto  the 
Lord,  my  God."  And  that  is  just  the  atti- 
tude Abraham  Lincoln  would  assume  at  the 
time  of  which  he  said:  "I  told  Him  that 
this  was  His  war  and  our  cause  His  cause 
but  we  could  not  stand  another  Fredericks- 
burg or  Chancellors  ville;  and  I  then  and 
there  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Almighty  God 
that  if  He_^qu]d__s^ajii_.bj^..our__bors_  at 
Gettysburg  I  would  stand  by  Him.  And  He 
did  stand  bv  you  boys  and  1  will  stand  by 
Him." 

Lincoln's  Maligned  Wife. 

Three  influences  combined  to  deprive 
Mrs.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  of  the  place  in 
miblic  thought  to  which  she  was  justly  en- 


titled. She  was  of  southern  birth,  with  sev- 
eral of  her  close  relatives  in  the  Confejlerate 
Army.  She  had  no  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
play of  her  admirable  qualities  in  society 
for  few  social  functions  were  held  at  the 
White  House  during  President  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration, and  the  great  shock  of  her 
husband's  assassination — which  occurred 
right  at  her  side — seemed  to  unsettle  her 
reason  and  caused  her  never  again  to  reach 
a  normal  condition  All  remedies  were  futile 
and  her  condition  grew  more  serious  until 
the  end,  which  came  at  the  home  of  her 
sister,  Mrs  Edwards,  in  Springfield,  at 
whose  home  her  marriage  had_also  occurred. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  woman  of  very  su- 
perior qualities  and  admirably  adapted  to  be 
a  helpful  companion  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  to  make  a  most  favorable  and  lasting 
impression  upon  all  with  whom  she  was  asso- 
ciated. She  was  ardently  attached  to  her 
family  and  friends  and  exercised  the  most 
large-hearted  .henevplences  in  all  cases  of 
need.  She  was  a  ministering  angel  at  hos- 
pitals and  military  camps  wTfhSTand  adja- 
cent  to  the  city  of  Washington  The  love 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  cherished  for  his  wife, 
and  his  application  of  her  high  ambitions  and 
helpful  ministrations,  were  indicated  by  the 
promptness  with  which  when  Informed  by 
wire  of  his  first  nomination  as  a  candidate 
for  President,  he  turned  from  enthusiastic 
friends  and  hastened  to  his  Springfield  home 
to  be  the  first_to_in_f_orm  ber  of  the  gTeat 
honor  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 
Of  like  significance  was  his  wired  request 
for  her  to  witnesj^jwith_  him,  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  Rebellion.  And  his  beloved 
and  devoted  wife  was  the  only  one  lnyited 
by  the  happy  chieftain  to  join  him  in  a  rest- 
ful ride  on  the  last  day  of  his  earthly  life. 

1  have  Been  them  side  by  side  at  public 
worship;  I  have  seen  them  close  together 
at  the  White  House  and  I  always  think  of 
them  as  evermore  inseparable  in  the  felicity 
of  heaven  as  they  were  in  their  struggles 
and  achievements  here  below.  The  world 
will  never  know  the  full  extent  of  its  in- 
debtedness ^t_o_M^ary_ Tjojd  Lincoln  for  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  and  for  what  he  w-« 
permitted  to  accomplish  ."'either  without 
the  other  was  or  ever  could  have  been  com- 
plete The  work  whicu  he  achieved  was 
hers  as  well  as  his,  since  by  their  union  that 
work  was  made  possible.  A.r!'1 -hei^o'ira' 
be  the  love,  appreciation  and  gratituu.. 
which  the  nation  gladly  gives  to  its  most 
worthy  benefactors. 


A    BLOODY    PROLOGUE.  c 

Bow  the  Lincoln  Stock  Was  Planted  oa 
tho  "Dark  mid  Blood;  Ground." 
Turn  hack  your  imagination,  courteous 
reader,  ono  hundred  iinil  nint>  years  and  look 
upon  a  picturo  of  the  wilderness.  A  small 
Tain  of  tho  eanoo  shape;,!  and  white  topped 
Virginia  wagons  of  that  time  wore  leaving 
Rockingham  county,  Vu.,  for  the  wilderness 
of  Kentucky,  The  war  for  independence  was 
not  yet  closed,  uud  all  the  vast  region  west  of 
tun  Alleghanies  was  lue  home  of  the  wild 
U;-ast  and  the.  savage.    The  French  were  at 


I  •NCOtiN'S    GRANDFATHER    KNTERTWO  KEN- 
TUCKY. 


New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Kaskaskia  and  Via 
dunes,  the  Spaniards  had  flourishing  mis- 
sions in  Texas,  Now  Mexico  and  California, 
and  along  the  northern  lakes  a  few  Jesuit 
priests  and  French  traders  skirted  the  wilder- 
nesa.    With  thebti  executions  all  was  waste 

and   wilct.      At  such  a   timo  tho  Virginia 
pioneers  started  to  join  Daniel  Boone,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  expedition  was  Abraham  ! 
Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the  Liberator. 

The  first  Lincolns  came  from  Norfolk,  Eug-  I 
land,  they  furnished  some  prominent  men  in 
the  colonial  and    revolutionary    days,  one 
branch  located  in  Virginia,  and  tLeuce  its 

I  offshoots  have  spread  continuously  to  tho  south 
and  west.  A  thousand  biographies  have  given 
us  thrilling  views  of  the  region  to  which  they 
went.  For  fourteen  years,  said  Feii::  (.'rundy, 
the  Indians  killed  an  average  of  three  persons 
a  month  within  seven  miles  of  Nashville. 
When  we  went  into  Kentucky  to  attend 
court,  said  Andrew  Jackson,  we  scouted  the 
woods  lis  if  marchiug  to  battle,  and  if  a  lot  of 

I  men  stood  together  to  talk,  even  in  a  town, 

!  they  stood  back  to  back  by  habit,  as  they  had 
always  done  in  tho  woods  on  the  watch  for 

1  Indians  In  an  environment  of  this  nature 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  six  years,  acquired  a 
large  tract  of  land  and  opened  a  farm  in 
JefFersou  county,  Ky  One  morning  in  1786 
he  fell  dead  in  his  clearing,  pierced  by  an 
Indian's  bullet.  Ono  son  shot  r::.  .  -assiu  and 
defended  the  dwelling  while  another  ran  to 

|  the  fort  for  help,  and  the  family  was  saved. 
The  Lincoln  stock  was  well  planted  in  Ken-  I 
tucky.  but  it  was  fertilized  with  blood.  | 


Lincoln's  Grandfather 

From  tho  New  York  Evening  Post 


Tho  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
grand  tat  her  has  been  found  in  a 
churchyard  near  Louisville,  Ky.— 
at  least,  so  think  several  Louis- 
villians  who  have  recently  com- 
pleted an  extensive  investigation. 
The     investigators     found  two 
stones,  their  inscriptions  blotted 
away  bv  long  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments, Which  they  think  mark  the 
grave  of  the  martyred  President's 
grandfather,  whose  name  was  also 
Abraham,  and  who  was  killed  by 
Indians  in  1786  within  sight  oWthe 
eyes  of  his  three  sons. 
According  to  R.  C.  Ballard  Thur- 
.    ston,  who  has  made  a  preliminary 
1    investigation  of  deeds  in  the  Jef- 
.   ferson  county  courthouse,  the  ex- 
!    animation  warrants  the  belief  that 
•    tho  land  composing  the  church- 
1    yard  is  part  of  the  Lincoln  prop- 
i    erty,  which  included  400  acres. 

It  appears  from  the  investiga- 
>    tor's  findings  that  when,  the  first 
t    Abraham    Lincoln    fell  mortally 
wounded  his  son,  Mordecai,  ran  to 
the  house  and  procured  a  rifle, 
while  Josiah,  another  son,  ran  to 
a  nearby  fort  to  obtain  aid.  Thom- 
as, who  later  was  to  become  the 
',.   emancipator's  father,  and  then  a 
i-   hoy  9  years  old,  remained  with  his 
-  father. 


SOUTH,  BELIEF 

Historian  Thinks  He  Was 
Buried  on  Site  Now' 
Occupied  by  Church. 


LOUISVILLE,  July  3.— The  area 
In  which  is  the  grave  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the  martyrod 
President  and  for  whom  the  boy  Lin- 
coln was  named,  is  a  circle  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter  under  a  oorner  of  the 
Long-  Run  Baptist  church  is  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  Rev.  Dr.  William 
E.  Barton,  Oak  Park,  as  the  result  of 
a  recent  visit  to  the  church. 

Dr.  Barton,- who  is  an  authority  on 
the  paternity  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
author  of  several  books  on  the  subject, 
came  to  Louisville  In  search  of  addi- 
tional information  to  be  used  in  a 
I  book  he  is  writing.  He  was  accom- 
panied to  Long  Run  by  R.  C.  Ballard 
Thurston,  Louisville  historian,  and  a 
number  of  other  interested  persons. 

After  a  search  among  the  tomb 
stones  failed  to  supply  information,  a 
number  of  the  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood were  questioned.  In  this 
way  it  was  learned  that  the  churchy 
had  been  built  over  a  part  of  the  cem- 
etery and  was  believed  to  cover  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  Lincoln  grave. 
Remove  Floor  Boarda. 

Several  planks  were  removed  from 
the  floor  and  the  ground  beneath  the 
opening  examined.  This  survey  failed 
to  disclose  any  tangible  proof  of  the 
grave.  This  does  not  disprove  the  as- 
sertions of  the  older  residents,  Dr. 
Barton  said,  because  only  a  small  part 
of  the  ground  could  be  examined,  and 
any  tombstone  or  marker  placed  over 
the  grave  may  have  fallen  away. 

The  fact  that  the  pioneer  at  one 
time  owned  land  in  Jefferson  county 
definitely  has  been  determined  thru 
records  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk.  The  Lincoln  farm,  according  to 
the  records,  consisted  of  467  acres,  and 
embraced  what  is  now  the  farm  of 
John  Calhoun  Bryant.  After  the  death 
of  Lincoln,  the  records  show,  one  of 
his  sons.  Mordecai  Lincoln,  sold  the 
land  to  Benjamin  Bridges.  The  graves 
of  Bridges  and  his  wife  are  in  the 
Long  Run  church  graveyard. 

Slain  by  Indian. 

The  elder  Lincoln,  one  morning  in 
1774,  it  is  said,  started  from  his  home 
in  company  with  his  three  sons — Mor- 
decai, Josiah  and  Thomas.    An  Indian 
shot  the  elder  Lincoln  from  ambush. 
Mordecai  ran  back  for  his  rifle,  Josiah 
hastened  to  Hugh's   Station,  a  fort 
not  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  \ 
ambush,  and  Thomas,  the  father  of  j 
the  former  President,  stayed  at  his  ' 
father's  side  while  assistance  was  be-  . 
ing  summoned. 

Mordecai  is   said   to   have   reached  I 
his  father's  side  with  his  rifle  in  time 
to  slay  the  Indian. 

Dr.  Barton,  as  pastor  of  the  Con-  j 
gregational  church  at  Oak  Park,  has  < 
initiated  a  movement  for  the  raising  ! 
of  funds  among  admirers  of  President  1 
Lincoln  for  the  erection  of  a  fitting 
tombstone    at    the-  i  grave    of  Rev. 
Jesse  Head,  who,  tDn  June  12,  lSOfi, 
performed  the  marriage    ceremoy  for 
Thomas  Lincoln  and     Nancy  Hanks, 
parents  of  the  President.    'I'm'  mar- 
riage took  place  in  Washington  coun- 
ty, Kentucky.    Dr.  Barton  said  tlit- 
grfcve  had  been  located  definitely  in 
i  Harrodsburc.  Kv. 


ST,    MONDAY,  IJULY 


SLEW  LINCOLN'S  GRANDFATHER. 
Iudlan   Came  Near  Killing  Martyred 
President'*    Parent  Aluo. 

From  the  New  York  livening  Tost.  " 

The  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln  s 
grandfather  has  been  found  in  a  church- 
yard near  Louisville,  Ky.— at  least  so 
think  several  Louisvillians  who  have 
recently  completed  an  extensive  investi- 
gation. The  investigators  found  two 
stones,  their  inscriptions  blotted  away 
I  by  long  exposure  to  the  elements,  which 
I  they  think  mark  the  grave  of  the 
martyred  president's  grandfather,  whose 
name  was  also  Abraham,  and  who  was 
killed  by  Indians  in  1786  within  sight 
of  his  cabin  and  before  the  eyes  of  his 
three  sons. 

According  to  R.  C.  Ballard  Thurston, 
■who  has  made  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  deeds  in  the  Jefferson  county 
court  house,  the  examination  warrants 
the  belief  that  the  land  composing  the 
churchyard  is  part  of  the  Lincoln  prop- 
erty which  included  400  acres. 

It  appears  from  the  investigator's 
findings  that  when  the  first  Abraham 
Lincoln  fell  mortally  wounded  his  son 
Mordecai  ran  to  the  house  and  pro- 
cured a  rifle,  while  Josiah,  another  son, 
ran  to  a  nearby  fort  to  obtain  aid. 
Thomas,  who  later  was  to  become  the 
emancipator's  father,  and  then  a  boy 
9  years  old,  remained  with  his  father. 

According  to  the  findings,  an  Indian 
seized  Thomas  and  was  about  to  scalp 
him  when  Mordecai  returned  and  killed 
the  savage. 


f  Grave  of  Gran  drat  her  of 

Lincoln  Believed  Found 

I  LOUISVILLE,  April  3.— The  grave 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  grandfather  of 
the  martyred  President,  has  been 
found  In  a  churchyard  near  here.  In 
the  belief  of  several  Louisville  per- 
sons who  recently  have  completed  an 
extensive  investigation. 

The  Investigators  found  two  stones 
— their  inscriptions  blotted  away  by 
long  exposure  to  the  elements — which 
they  believe  mark  the  grave  of  the 
emancipator's  grandfather,  who  was 
killed  by  Indians  in  1786  within  sight 
of  his  cabin  and  before  the  eyes  of 
his  three  sons. 

According  to  R.  C.  Ballard  Thurs- 
ton, who  has  made  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  deeds  in  the  Jefferson 
county  courthouse,  the  examination 
warrants  the  belief  that  the  land 
composing  the  churchyard  is  parf  of 
the  Lincoln  property,  which  included 
400  acres.  Additional  details  of  the 
death  of  the  emancipator's  grand- 
father have  been  revealed  by  the  in- 
vestigation, it  was  said. 

When  their  father  fell  mortally 
wounded  Mordecai  ran  to  the  house 
and  procured  a  rifle  while  Josiah 
darted  for  a  nearby  fort  to  obtain 
aid.  Thomas,  then  a  boy  of  nine 
years,  remained  with  his  father. 

According  to  the  findings,  an  Indian 
seized  Thomas  and  was  about  to  scalp 
him  when  Mordecai  returned  and  shot 
the  savage  to  death.  Thomas  was  re- 
leased and  later  became  the  father 
Of  the  martyred  President. 


The  3rave  0 r  Lins  oln '  s  Srandfather. 


It  is  stated  from  Louisville,  Ky.,   that  the  grave  of 
President  Lincoln* s  grandfather,  whose  name  was  also  Abraham 
Lincoln,   has  been  round  on  a  graveyard  in  the  visiaitv  of 
.Louisville. 

Old  man  Lincoln  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1786  outside  of 
nis  sabin,  in  the  presense  of  his  three  sons. 

A3  wording  to  R.  Ci  Ballard  Thurston,  who  in  sonnestion 
with  the  finding  or  the  grave  has  been  sarrying  on  an  investi- 
gation or  deeds  and  trans rers  in  the  arshives  or  the  jefc'erson 
bounty  Courthouse,  thinks  he  has  round  proors  that  show  the 
graveyard    in    question  to  be  part  or  a  trast  or  land,  son- 
sisting  or  4oo  asres,   rorraerly  owned  by  old  man  Linsoln. 

When  mortally  wounded  Abraham  Linsoln  rell  outside  or 
his  sabin,  his  oldest  son,  Morde3ai,  ran  to  the  jabiu  ror  a 
gua,  the  next  oldest,  Josiah,  ran  to  get  help,  while  the 
youngest  boy,  Thomas,  was  seised  by  the  Indians.  An  Indian 
tfas  preparing  to  s  salp  Thomas,  but  in  that  moment  Mordesai 
stepped  from  the  ;ain  and  killed  the  Indian.  Thomas' was  the 
rather  of  the  martyr    president,   Abraham  Lincoln. 

(Translated  rrora  a  rorei;;n  paper.) 
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Lane,  warAnt  ^ed  in  ™- 
ham  Lincoln  entered  two  tract,  o :  land  wl en i    n  ^ntucky  P     „         fl  ^  of  land  on  Treasury 

tries  are  as  follows-    May  29,  1  I  80—  A  nana ^  mknoi  beginning  at  Sugar  Tree  S.  B  thence 

XT  THAT  happened  to  the- 
W  Lincoln    party    m  its 

*  *  journey  from  the  Block 
House  of  something  over  200 
miles  to  the  central  Kentucky 
stations,  we  do  not  know.  We 
do  not  even  know  what  time  ot 
year  they  made  their  journey, 
nor  when  they  arrived.  Were 
the  Lincolns  at  Bryan  s  bta- 1 
tion  in  August  of  1782  when  a; 
great  number  of  Indians  from 

the  North  suddenly  surround- 
ed the  little  group?    And  was 

Bathsheba  one  of  that  courage- 

ous  body  of  women,  who,  know- 

ing  that  they  had  not  water  in 

the  stockade  sufficient  to  stand  ] 

a  siege,  boldly  went  out  with 

pails  on  their  heads,  laughing; 

and  talking  as  if  there  were  not 

an  Indian  within  miles,  f  lllecl ; 

their  pails  and  came  back  be- 
fore the  watching  eyes  ot  the 
savages  in  the  forests?  Or  had 
they  reached  Harrodsburg  > 
And  were  Abraham  and  Han- 
aniah  Lincoln  in  the  company 
of  Captain  John  Todd  who 
when  the  rumors  of  what  had 


happened  at  Bryan's  Station; 
reached  him,  quickly  collected  I 
150  or  more  "guns"  and  at-  j 
tacked  the  besieging  Indians,! 
with  terrible  results  to  both; 
sides?  j 

These  things  We  do  not:  know;  but 
we  can  be  certain  that  all  the  facts, 
of  these   horrors   and    many  others::, 
of  the  terrible  year  of  17S2  were  fa- 
miliar  enough  to  the  Lincoln*  and, 
that  little  Mordecal,  Josiah  and  even  . 
Thomas    then  began   to   learn  some- 
thin?  of  what  Indian  warfare  meant. 
We  can  be  sure,  too,  that  Bathsheba; 
Lincoln,  living1  in  the  midst  Ot  con- 
stant alarms  and  threats  must  many 
a  limp  have  gathered  a  child  to  hei 
|  bosom,   ready   to    Ely;    many   a  roue 
|    have    loaded    her    husband  s    rifle  as 
j  he  shot  through  loopholes  at  j»l  Ow  1  -_ 
j  lng    Indians;    possibly    even  herself 
'I  aimed  the  rifle. 

\t  least   four  years,   and  possibly. 
|,  Six,  after  he  led  his  family  over  the  | 
Wilderness    road,    Abraham  Lincoln 
fought  to  protect   Wife  and  children 
i  'and  labored  to  make  them  a  home. 
ilWe  have  only  the  meageri-si  details 
!  of  what  he  did.     We  do  know  h 
he   eontinuerl  buying  land  on  tit 
urv1  warrants,   principally  along  i 
Green    river.      The     Rev  lf™*£ 
Warren    of    Kentucky,   who   has  £  CI  - 
lowed  the   Lincolns  through  the  State 
With   more   intelligent    patience  than 
anv    other   recent    investigator,  sa.\s 


that  he  has  found  evidence  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  took-  up  over  2000 
acres  on  the  Green  river.  All  this 
doubtless  meant  frequent  trips  away 
from  his  family.  We  do  know  thai 
in  the  Call  of  1TS1  the  tract  of  800 
acres    he    bought    on    his    first  tii'b 


into  Kentucky  in  V 
for  him.  and  that 
the  4()H  acres  neat 
snu-veyecl.   he  actio 


SO  was  surveyed 
in  May  Of  1785 
Louisville  were 
as  marker  and 
his    cousin    HannaaUah    and   his  son 
Josiah  as  chain  carriers.     The  prob- 
ability is  that  in  tine  summer  of  that 
vefcr  he  took  his  family  to  a  stock- 
ade  called   Hughes    Station  known 
ttt   have   been   near  Ins  tract.  *<?N 
„eot'.)le  in  Kentucky  at  1hat  time 
outside  of  the  stockades,  and 
Hat    did    were    ustiall  '  witlim 
each  of  some  kind  0  -rison. 


lived 


close  important  data  oonoerntn*  the  Presl- 


'  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  THE  EMINENT  GRANDSON  0»  . 
AW  SAHLY  WONkkB  W  WnMTOCKY.  , 

root,  though  he  to  still  to  *  *^^«» 
on  occasion.  But  the  purchase  of  tbi 
County  farm,  later  In  Wsahlngton  County,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  Lincoln  story. 
.  Hannanlah  bought  hta  land  with  money  nor. 
soared  trpni  4>^«nb  -   —  -  s^rjtfgsg* 
HannanUh  became  prominent.  He  was  cap- 
tain  of  the  militia  district.''  But  be  did  not 
desert  Abraham  so  long  as  Abraham i  bad Wf 
money  to  lend  him.  We  know  now  how  short 
was  the  residence  of  tbe  pioneer  OaptatotMn- 
tf  **»'  on  the  Floyds  Fork  farm.   It  began  In 
January,  1785,  and  the  family  had  to  live  to 
Jhe  stockade  at  Hughes*  Station, 
mile  away.  Soma  propss  was  mad*  tow*** ; 
a  house,  however,  for  there  was  a  house  on  the 
little  bUl  above  the  Lincoln  Spring,  and  it  waft 
from  between  the  unchinked  logs  of  that  house 
that  Maniacal  took  careful  aim  and  shot  the 
InOiao  who  bad  killed  hi*  father. 

ctananurriD  ma  err.  ; 
The  widow.  Bathahoha.  lived  for  that 
on  the  new  fsrm,  and  w^0*****^' 
Clark  in  the  autumn,  organised  a  company  to 
fight  the  Indians,  and  the  settlers  rBftdajjogi^ 
tributtons  in  ate*  •» 

coin."  It  was  a  grim  gift,  perhaps  the  gun 
whose  stock  Mordecal  had  notched  for  the 
Sdhm  beWSSTof  »g: 
subscription  list  oar* was  highest  In  the  ap- 

^Xw:'«Ma*;ejg«  *"*t^^&j**£f 

"were  still  a  menace;  the  widow  Bat1- 


I Tan?  St  Uortacal'o^llt  honorably  with  hi. 
mother  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  why  was 
the  widow.  Bathsheba  U«obv  tojwch •**£ 
fo»  drcumstences."  as  President  Lincoln  de- 


have  to  struggle  so  hard.  ^jtoWTbma* 
grow  up  "literally  without  education,"  as  his 
son  said,  -a  wandering  laboring  POJt- 

How,  for  the  first  time,  we  ssemto  gwt  the 
ftWWar.TIt.waa  not  the  dishonesty  of  his 
brothers  but  the  drains  made  upon  hi*  purae 
&hr  nteJathet*s  cousin  that  Had  *•  kdt- 


nelghbor*  and  friends,  that  *~~rri—~^z 
^we*  married  to  Hancy  Hanks.  And  these  were 
parent*  of  the  FresMent 
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January  22,  1929 


Dr  Louis  .a .Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Lear  Lr  Y/arren5 


Your  letter  enclosing  your  membership  dues  for  1929 
and  your  very  interesting  article  on  Lincoln1 s  one  speech  in  Eentucly 
was  received  several  days  ago*  Before  answering  I  waited  to  show  the 
article  to  Mr  McChesney,  altho  I  was  sure  in  the  "beginning  irhat  he 
would  say.  He  did  say  that  of  course  we  should  like  to  print  the  ar- 
ticle, hut  that  it  would  have  to  wait  until  May,  as  the  January  Reg- 
ister is  just  about  off  the  press,  and  of  course  should  have  been  out 
two  weeks  ago. 

If  therefore  you  are  not  especially  anxious  to  have 
the  article  appear  as  a  "birth-day"  memorial,  we  will  use  it  in  the 
May  magazine  • 

By  the  way,  at  the  meeting  of  our  Executive  Committee 
on  last  Saturday,  a  committee  was  appointed  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing a  godd  portrait  of  Mr  Lincoln  to  be  hung  in  our  museum.  We  ex- 
pect very  soon  to  send  out  announcements  to  that  effect  to  all  our 
members,  and  ask  them  to  make  voluntary  subscriptions  of  any  amount 
desired,  and  also  to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the  mat- 
ter. So  doubt  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  portrait  painted  and 
of  course  copied  from  an  original.  Can  you  tell  me  which  of  Mr  Lin- 
coln^ portraits  is  considered  the  best  ? 

You  will  see  in  the  January  Register  a  little  article 
of  mine  in  regard  to  the  land  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Senior, on  Green  Riv- 
er, i  ran  across  the  survey  (  which  I  know  is  familiar  to  others 
who  kE¥e  been  interested  in  looking  up  the  records  of  the  family) 
but  no  one  seems  to  have  called  attention  to  his  signature  in  the 
assignment  on  the  back. 

By-the-way,   speaking  of  signatures,  what  is  your  o- 
pinion  of  the  identity  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  who  lived  for  a  time  at 
least,  in  Cumberland^  County  ?  You  will  recall,  if  you  have  been 


reading  your  copies  of  the  Register,  that  in  trie  magazine  for  May  1925, 
(page  205)  mention  was  made  of  the  receipt  which  had  "been  found  among 
the  old  papers  we  brought  from  the  basement,   showing  that  one  Thomas 
Lincoln  had  paid  the  sum  of  ^4.43  as  the  first  installment  on  a  land 
cetif icate  for  200  acres  of  land  on  Marrowbone  Greek  in  Cumberland 
County,  ana  dated  1801  (I  believe  in  the  article  I  said  it  was  1807, 
hut  believe  on  looking  at  the  original  paper  again  that  it  was  I 801 J . 

Mr  Lucien  Beckner,  had  found  the  paper  while  employed  by  the  So- 
ciety in  helcing  to  arrange  the  old  papers,  and,  knowing  some  people 
in  Cumberland  County,  he  wrote  to  them  to  ask  whether  there  was  any 
evidence  that  Thomas  Lincoln  had  lived  there  at  any  time,  ana  some 
researefc  among  the  County  records  developed  XftaX.  the  fact  that  on 
oanuary  I2th,   1802,  Thomas  Lincoln  qualified  as  Constable  m  Cumber- 
land County,  with  Moses  Kirkpatrick  and  Jesse  Gee  as  bondsmen.  (See 
Register,  September  1926,  page  268). 

Mr  BecfeHer  got  his  friends  to  send  him  a  photograph  of  the  bond 
showing  the  signature  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  which  seems  identical  with 
his  signature  an  shown  on  the  marriage  bond  of  Thomas  Lincoln  to  i.an- 
cy  Hanks  ,   in  Br  Barton's  Life  of  Lincoln,  Vol.  I,  Page  16. 

I  was  at  first  under  the  impression  that  this  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  the  ^resident's  father,  and  still  think  that  he  cpjild  have  been 
in  Cumberland  County  for  a  year  or  two  after  reaching  his  majority, 
and  before  he  was  married.  It  seems  however,  that  since  the  people 
in  Cumberland  have  learned  of  the  possibility  of  his  having  lived 
there  at  some  time,  they  have  gotten  quite  excited  ah out  the  matter 
in  their  efforts  to  prove  his  residence  they  will  prove  that  he  stayed 
there  too  long  to  have  been  fancy's  husband.  They    are  even  claim- 
ing now  thai  the  President  was  horn  in  Cumberland  .  There  have  been 
long  newspaper  articles  in  the  "Point  of  View"  column in  the  Courier 
Journal,  one  of  them  having  been  answered  by  Judge  O.M.Maxher,  of  hod- 
genville,  but  I  have  kept  out  of  the  controversy. 

Bo  you  know  whether  Hannanniah  Lincomn,  who  I  Believe  really  did 
live  in  Cumberland  County  for  a  time,  had  a  son  Thomas,  who  might 
nave  been  the  man  in  question?  or  do  you  think  it  could  have  been  j 
the  father  of  the  President,  who  went  there  to  take  advantage  of  the  W 
Legislature  throwing  open  this  land  south  of  Green  ^iver  to  settlers  . 
Is  you  will,  see  he  only  made  one  payment  on  the  land, probably  chang- 
ing his  mind  about  living  there  permanently,  and  coming  back  to  ^ar- 
din  County  after  a  few  years  . 

I  should  be  glad  of  your  opinion  on  the  case,  and  am  anxious  to 
cee  Y0Ur  article  on  Hannanniah  Lincoln,  whose  signature  you  will  al- 
so see  on  the  survey  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  -enior,  on  Green  River* 

I  have  just  read  the  article  on  the  different  i.bnaham  Lincolns 
in  the  National  republic 

Yours  very  sincerely 

(La^tsfit  To^/6m  ~^L<2™^u*^ 

/j  Seotefkvj 


January  34,  1929 


Jouctt  faylor  - 
seky  Stat©  Historical  Society 
Frankfort,, 


Mrs. 

Haile  I  regret  that  I  was  to©  late  wita 


copy  for  the  February  isst*  "^^i* 
tbat  I  would  rainer  haw  tHe  ite*  ®^«ar  in  ?w  pMtMN 
tion  thcu  ttny«bev«  else. 


I  was  l&terested  to  note  what  you  fcaww  t©  say 
about  tb©  ftoas  Uacolas  in  CfciaberXand  Coanty. 


I  male  your  deteiioa  ts  correct  altaouga 
there  Is  a  possibility  feat  Ms  Shorn*  Lincoln  mar  ' 
Veen  a  brotlser  of  Eaaaffliab-  Mncols* 


^      *©ald  not  bar©  bad  a  so* 
to  feaw*  seem  a  land-lsolder  in  1801  unless  fee  was  saarried 
preXas  to  fete  ^naectioa  wife  tb©  d^ter  of  Hoses 
Jeffries. 


I  think  isy  book  disposes  of  any 
Idncola*s  birthplace  bat  It  does  act  sake  t *  ^MjjjWg 


.     -a,      a  that  the  father  of  Abraham  Uamte  mm  liwed 
taKita*  County  aad  probably  «aS  the  oner  of  the  lead 
la  question. 

Ton  Mljpt  be  interested  in  kaowiag  th&tthis 
Foundation,  wife  which  I  a*  ©onuented,  wakes  ay  aagWlco* 
available  as  a  lecturer  to  aw  group  with  no  expense  *o 
tbea  otber  than  earing  for  railroad  fare  and  local  eat 


I  have  sea©  very  Interesting  illustratlwa 
leetares  oa  the  Uncolas  la  Xeatacky,  aad  possibly  you  »l$it 
be  able  to  suggest  sotse  Historical  K^J^^  IT 

«f  Fnaaft  -ore  sen  tat  ions.       Please  call  upon  s»  ir 
" ^Tm^SSmSSi  ym  feel  I  caa  reader  to  the 

tacky  State  Historical  Soeiety  a*  1  haT©  not  forgotten  your 
~"  anile  X  was  preparing  ay  work  on  the  1 


*P7T*  X  *v3'a  I  Wtk  AMP  oaf  f p»  XMRMM& 

" '""     •       •  *■    ■  ■  -    fM&»$9m  \m 

fPtpt.yt  M&  (MMfQ*  *p%19l  IMF  tMJ  I  "*rig%3rt  fo  .jm> 

J904M>M  0X7  |Mll  IMM|B^PPP  !/•  f<: .  ■  ,;8Sj,ft|'>. 


Mr«.  Jouott  Taylor  Cannon  January  24,  X929 


j«cMX*fc  #•  Mfc;feNlr  <*?#}r  aa  MMJMI 
— ?a|jo  f*o— 


'■v.:  :v\  :   fjv.,.>;       .  fscipoim  y?4«f  <•• 

Lincoln  and  I  mmld         to  iaow  my  appreciation  In 
raanaejp* 

'  Btrootor, 

Xj^jYL  lOtnaoifl  Historical  Wwch  foundation. 


M*wiw?  S  «*»  *M* 


April  10,  1929 


Mrs.  Jouett  Taylor  C  anno  a 
Kentucky  Historical  Society 
Frankfort,  Kentucky 

I4y  dear  Brs.  Cannon; 

If  the  article  which  I  have  contributed 
on  Lincoln* a  visit  to  jkorganfleld  has  not  ^cne  to 
the  press,  I  should  like  very  naxch  to  have  you  in- 
clude as  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page 
the  fact  that  I  m  the  Director  of  the  Lincoln 
Historical  Hesearch  Foundation  of  The  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Cospany . 

fhis  is  practically  the  only  recognition 
which  the  Cosypany  receive*  for  iqy  work,  and  I 
believe  you  would  be  willing  to  make  that 
acknowledgment • 

tigLf- ' tki~Vayi8(en t  of  £4fl'3  as  the  l  aj^i  ;'iiataliin.er;t  k  the  •. 

I  should  also  like  to  have  you  inquire 

from  your  printer  what  would  be  the  cost  of  two 

hundred  reprints  of  this  article,  as  I  anticipate 

there  will  be  soras  tmag  for  it  asong  Lincoln 

students* 

Possibly  you  would  prefer  to  issue  the 
reprints  yourself*  and  it  would  please  m  met 
better  if  you  could* 

I  trust  you  have  seen  «sy  article  about 
Bsaanixh  Lincoln  in  the  Indiana  Magazine  of  History* 
I  should  like  very  amen  to  have  your  reaction  toward 
the  article* 

,7ith  kindest  regards  and  deepest  apprecia- 
tion for  your  assistance  in  ny  work,  I  as 

Respectfully  yours, 


Director 
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April  15,  1929 


V 


Mr  Lomis  A. Warren, Director , 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 
Port  Wayne,  Indiana, 

My  dear  Mr  Warren: 

t^r^if..^So?s:t;nttoV-S,t«ti2i-  -  *»  ~sted- 

^fr^e^o^tSlo^  5MS  S^tZ-T-U  write  to 
you  later  about  it. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  yoa* ^ft^*^ 
niah  Lincoln  in  the  Indiana  Magazine  o    ^°g;^n^0iii  as  a  res- 
Society  (Kentucky)  was  the  fir  at  %•  ^^^i^memher  that  I  mentioned 
ident  It  Cumberland  County  »  I^1'  will  gemm  2Q5) 

this  in  aapoaqim  a  ^^^g^"  ^^'SS'ai.  to  whom  the 
I  have  been  anxious  te  lcnow  certainly  wne  installraent  on  the  price 

receipt  for  the  payment  of  ^4>f  "  ^tY  was  the  president's  fathe: 

of  the  tract  for  200  acres  m  Cumberland  County  was^      #      ^  ^ 
or  whether  he  might  have  been  a  P°^le  ^on  ol  M  n  >  *e  was  too 

name .You  seem  to  have  disposed  of  the  latter  oy  say  & 
young  at  the  time. 

„  n«u  a-fticle  in  the  January  Reg- 
Did  you  notlf /^tif""Vef  of  the  land  of  Abraham 
ister  (Page  408-410)  in  "«?I?p    a^tKw  of  ti.  survey  showing 
Lincoln,  Senior    on&reen  River    and  the  copy^^  ?  ^  ,  M  in 

riile^in  omee°£en  looking  for  something  else. 

I  often  wish  that  I  could  drop  all  the  many  duties 

definite  plans  in  regard  to  it.  Bo  decision    ^  lt  considered  the 

an  artist,  hut  we  should  like  some  aavice        Vl„^in„  -  cor>v  made  we  want 
K.t  likeness  of  Mr  Lincoln  in  «»ten"^%^l°?nce"iL  ,  f 

to  he  sure  the  original  was  correct.    Your^3f^-,r^^ ..^r^^i^-. 


April  18,  1929 


Mrs.  Jouett  Taylor  Cannon 
Kentucky  Historical  Society 
Frankfort,  Xeataeky 

My  dear  Mrs*  Gannons 

It  would  be  a  very  great  contribution  to  research 
if  yea  could  give,  as  you  suggest,  sen*  definite  iiae  to 
indea&ng  the  contents  af  the  Old  file  bom*  in  both  th©  old 
a&d«b@89t  Capitols. 

Bid  the  recent  fire  at  the  old  Capitol  destroy 
aoy  of  the  record*  in  your  departsient?      I  certainly  hope 
they  were  conserved. 

I  am  glad  that  you  liked  siy  article  on  Haaaniaa 
Lincoln  and  trust  that  it  will  silence  mm  of  th©  tenable 
traditions  which  have  grown  up  about  hist.     Please  do  not 
feel  that  I  intentionally  emitted  giving  you  credit  for  the 
discovery  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  documents  In  Gaaberlaad 
County,  as  it  was  shortly  after  your  discovery  that  friends 
of  mine  in  Cumberland  County,  wrote  me  about  the  documents 
there s   without  thinking  I  gave  credit  to  the  court  house 
at  BorkswUle. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  with  you  for  two  or  three  days 
this  suaraer  and  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  over  with 
you  soma  of  the  problems  which  confront  us  In  Lincoln  history. 

Sespectfully  yours, 


LASfsTL 


.  ,  Director, 
Research  Foundation. 


}         Abraham  Linkhorn:    A  negro,  whose  master  Abraham  Linkhorn  lived 
at  Crow's  Station  cut  his  throat.      Abraham  Linkhorn  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  Blue  Licks  Battle  had  started  one  Monday  morning  to  go  in 
to  Virginia.      Had  been  out  to  look  at  the  country  and  make  ready  to 
remove  his  family.      After  he  had  started  he  turned  back  to  get  some- 
thing at  Danville  and  saw  five  Indians.      He  ran  and  they  took  after 
him  and  caught  him.      He  said  they  were  spies.      If  he  hadn't  run 
they  lTouldn't  have  troubled  him;  but  when  he  ran  they  knew  he  had  seen 
them.     Called  him  a  damned  fool  for  it.      Made  him  run  the  gauntlet, 
and  kept  him  about  eighteen  months. 


The  above  lines  are  from  John  D.  Shane's  notes  of  his  interview, 
about  1840,  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  of  Bath  County,  Kentucky.  Draper 
Mss.,  12CC  45-53.      They  are  quoted  in  "Abraham  Lincoln,  Senior, 
Grandfather  of  the  President,  "by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  a  paper  read 
before  The  Filson  Ciub  March  2,  1951,  and  published  in  The  Filson 
Club  History  Quarterly,  July,  1951.    page  145. 
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GRANDFATHER  LINCOLN 

CHRONOLOGY 

The  Lincoln  family  from  which  the 
grandfather  of  Abraham  Lincoln  de- 
scended had  its  American  origin  at 
Hingham,  Massachusetts.  The  names 
of  the  Lincolns  in  the  line  of  descent 
from  Samuel  Lincoln  of  Hingham  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the 
president  follow: 

1.  Samuel  and  Martha  Lyford  Lin- 
coln. 

2.  Mordecai  and  Sarah  Jones  Lin- 
coln. 

3.  John  and  Rebecca  Morris  Lincoln. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather 

of  the  president,  was  the  oldest  child 
of  John  and  Rebecca  Morris  Lincoln. 
A  sketch  of  his  life  is  herewith  pre- 
sented: 

1744 

May  13,  born  in  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  named  for  his 
father's  brother. 

1748 

March  9,  his  twin  sisters,  Hannah 
and  Lydia  born. 

1750 

March  5,  his  brother  Isaac  born. 
1751 

November  5,  his  brother  Jacob  born. 
1755 

July  15,  his  brother  John  born. 
1757 

September  18,  his  sister  Hannah 
born. 

1761 

October   23,    his   brother  Thomas 
born. 

1767  \iW 
April  18,  his  sister  Rebecca  born. 

1768 

At  the  age  of  24  moved  with  parents 
to  Linville  Creek  in  Augusta  County, 
Virginia,  now  Rockingham  County. 

1770 

January  7,  witness  to  the  signing  of 
Jacob  Warren's  will. 

March  26,  appointed  administrator 
of  Jacob  Warren's  estate  but  refused 
to  serve. 

June  9,  marriage  recorded  in  Au- 
gusta County,  Virginia,  but  name  of 
bride  not  given. 


July  7,  bought  two  cows  for  three 
pounds  10  shillings  at  Jacob  Warren's 
administrator's  sale. 

Listed  as  a  captain  of  the  Virginia 
militia. 

1771 

His  son  Mordecai  born  (exact  date 
not  known.) 

1772 

June,  gave  note  to  Mr.  Beard. 

August  10,  witnessed  a  deed  signed 
by  Ruben  and  Lydia  Harrison.  Lydia 
was  his  sister. 

1773 

August  12,  acquired  land  from  his 
father  on  Linville  Creek  now  in  Rock- 
ingham County,  Virginia. 

His  son,  Josiah  born  (exact  date  not 
known.) 

1774 

May,  in  Augusta  County  Court, 
Beard  vs.  Abraham  Lincoln  note  says 
"Defendant  lives  on  Linville  Creek." 

His  daughter,  Mary,  born  (exact 
date  not  known.) 

1776 

Called  a  captain  at  a  court-martial 
held  in  Stanton,  Virginia. 

Served  as  a  judge  advocate  in  court 
in  Rockingham  County. 

A  member  of  Linville  Creek  Baptist 
Church  committee. 

Son,  Thomas,  father  of  President 
Lincoln,  born  (exact  date  not  known — 
January  most  often  named  as  the 
month.) 

1000  acres  of  land  entered  for  him 
in  Kentucky  by  Daniel  Boone. 

1777 

August  19,  ordered  by  Augusta 
County  Court  that  list  of  tithables  in 
Captain  Abraham  Lincoln's  company 
be  taken. 

August  20,  Captain  Lincoln's  order 
to  take  the  list  of  tithables. 

Served  as  judge  advocate  in  Rock- 
ingham County  Court  (Rockingham 
County  was  set  apart  from  Augusta  in 
1777.) 

1778 

Served  as  judge  advocate  in  Rock- 
ingham County  court. 

Sometime   between   the   birth  of 
.braham's  son,  Thomas,  in  January, 
11776,  and  1779  there  is  a  probability 
Ithat  his  first  wife  died  and  he  married 
[again.  The  first  name  of  the  wife  of 
;his  second  marriage  was  Bersheba. 
"~er  last  name  is  said  to  have  been 
herring. 

1779 

September  6,  bought  fifty-two  acres 
of  land  in  Rockingham  County  adja- 
cent to  his  own  property. 

November  22,  deed  to  above  land  re- 
corded. 

Name  appears  as  a  captain  of  mili- 
tia in  Rockingham  County. 

1780 

February  18 — Sells  250  acres  of  land 
in  Rockingham  County  for  which  he 


received  5,000  pounds  current  money 
of  Virginia. 

His  wife,  Bersheba,  signed  deed  with 
him. 

March  4,  issued  land  warrant  No. 
3334  for  400  acres  of  land  for  which 
he  paid  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

March  25,  a  daughter,  Nancy,  born. 

June  26,  deed  to  land  sold  on  Febru- 
ary 18  recorded. 

August  29,  his  brother  Jacob  mar- 
ried Dorcas  Robinson. 

June  7,  entered  800  acres  of  land  on 
Green  River  in  Kentucky  six  miles  be- 
low Green  Riber  Lick. 

May  29,  entered  400  acres  of  land  on 
Floyd  Fork  in  Jefferson  County,  Ken- 
tucky. 

1781 

May  1,  his  name  appears  on  petition 
for  the  establishment  of  a  town  in 
Rockingham  County,  Virginia. 

September  24,  Bersheba  voluntarily 
relinquished  her  right  of  dower  to  land 
sold. 

1782 

August,  captured  by  Indians  near 
Danville,  Kentucky,  and  made  to  run 
the  gauntlet  and  then  released. 

He  was  on  his  way  back  to  Virginia 
to  remove  his  family  to  Kentucky. 

June  27,  his  brother,  John,  married 
Mary  Yarnall. 

September  23,  his  brother,  Thomas, 
married  Elizabeth  Casner. 

December  11,  500  acres  of  land  en- 
tered for  him  in  Kentucky  by  Daniel 
Boone,  warrant  5994. 

Probably  moved  to  Kentucky  in  the 
fall  of  this  year. 

1783 

Made  contract  with  John  Reed  to  lo- 
cate 2268  acres  of  land  which  Lincoln 
had  entered  on  warrant  14487.  This 
land  was  on  Green  River  near  Bear 
Creek  in  Kentucky. 

November  24,  his  name  on  the  above 
warrant  assigning  the  land  to  John 
Reed  was  claimed  to  be  a  forgery. 

1784 

November,  his  800  acre  tract  on 
Green  River  is  surveyed. 

1785 

May  7,  signed  name  as  a  chain  car- 
rier on  a  record  of  survey  of  his  land 
on  Long  Run,  Jefferson  County,  Ken- 
tucky. 

1786 

May,  massacred  by  Indians  on  his 
Long  Run  Farm  in  Jefferson  County, 
Kentucky,  and  his  body  is  said  to  be 
buried  in  the  Long  Run  Meeting  House 
Cemtery  which  is  within  his  400-acre 
boundary. 

The  grandfather  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  which  he  was  named  was  42 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
left  a  widow  and  five  children. 
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The  Point  of  View 


Communications  should  be  brief,] 
legibly  written,  preferably  typewrit-- 
ten,  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  The 
writer's  name  and  address  must  be, 
signed,  not  to  be  published  without 
the  consent  of  the  signer.  Publica- 
tion does  not  imply  approval  by 
The  Courier-Journal. 

LINC  OLNI  ANA. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Courier-Journal. 
Tody,  upon  my  return  from  a  few 
days'  vacation.  I  read  with  interest 
the  outburst  on  Lincoln  history  by 
that  indefatigable  Point  of  View  cor- 
respondent from  Shelby.  Mr.  George 
L.  Willis.  Sr.  Methinks  that  Edwin 
Markham  must  have  had  such  a  fel- 
low in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

"Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries, 
he  leans 

Upon    his  hoe    and    gazes    on  fche 
ground. 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face. 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the 
world." 

Self-appointed  guardian  of  histori- 
cal accuracy  is  he.  this  boaastful 
"Campbellite"  from  Shelby.  But,  like 
the  fellow  of  whom  an  old  professor  of 
mine  once  said.  "He  would  know  more 
if  he  knew  less."  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  the  very  murmurings  of  this 
"sneak  now  and  silent  then"  guarx 
dian  of  historical  accuracy  stamp  him 
as  one  who  needs  to  browse  about  a 
bit.  perchance  to  discover  how  little 
he  doth  really  know  about  Lincoln 
and  the  Lincolns. 

Painstaking  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  the  evidence,  both  docu- 
mentary and  traditional,  will  reveal 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for 
serious  controversy  over  the  place  of 
residence  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sr., 
grandfather  of  the  President.  It  is 
also  now  quite  apparent  that  the  pio- 
neer Abraham  did  not  meet  his  death 
in  1784,  as  his  distinguished  grand- 
son thought,  nor  in  1788.  as  some 
historians  surmise. 

That  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sr.,  brought 
his  family  to  Kentucky  from  Virginia 
in  the  late  fall  of  1782,  in  company 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  Ber- 
ry, Sr.,  and  others,  is  now  pretty 
well  established.  The  party  set  off 
from  Virginia  and  the  journey  over 
the  Wilderness  Trail  was  made  with- 
out mishap.  Passing  the  Crab  Or- 
chard they  pressed  on  to  Sandusky's 
Station  and  from  thence  down  San- 
dusky's Path  along  Pleasant  Run  to 
a  point  about  five  miles  below  where 
that  stream  enters  the  Little  Beech 
River.  There  they  camped  on  a  600- 
acre  tract  that  Berry  had  entered. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Sr.,  had  been 
in  Kentucky  during  the  summer  pre- 
vious, presumably  to  locate  two1  tracts 
which  he  had  entered  as  well  as  the 
600-acre  tract  belonging  to  Berry.  One 
of  Lincoln's  tracts  was  in  Lincoln 
County,  on  Green  River,  and  the 
other  was  in  Jefferson  County,  on 
the  Long  Run  of  Floyd's  Fork.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Kentucky  he  was  still 
undecided  as  to  where  he  would  make 
his  home.  There  is  a  well-founded 


tradition  among  the  descendants  of 
the  pioneer  Lincolns  and  Berrys,  that 
tells  us  that  Richard  Berry  persuaded 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  locate  his  family 
near  the  Berry  home  and  that  Berry 
conveyed  to  Lincoln  by  title  bond  a 
tract  of  100  acres.  It  was  on  this  land 
that  the  pioneer  Lincoln  built  the  first 
Lincoln  cabin  in  Kentucky,  into  which 
he  moved  his  wife  and  five  children 
in  the  year  1782.  This  tract  afterward 
descended  to  Mordecai  Lincoln,  eld- 
est son  of  the  pioneer,  and  by  him  was 
listed  for  taxation  along  with  con- 
siderable other  property  that  had 
come  come  to  him  from  his  father's 
estate. 

From  his  home  near  the  Little  j 
Beech  River,  in  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington County,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sr.,  ; 
went  forth  to  survey  his  two  addition- 1 
al  tracts.  In  1784  he  surveyed  the 
tract  on  Green  River,  in  Lincoln 
County,  and  made  an  "improvement'' 
there-  Nearly  twelve  months  later,  in 
1785,  he  surveyed' the  tract  on  Long 
Run,  in  Jefferson  County.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  Long  Run 
tract,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
settled  when  he  came  to  Kentucky  in 
1782,  was  not  surveyed  until  about 
three  years  after  his  arrival,  and  that 
the  Green  River  tract,  where  he  never 
lived,  was  surveyed  about  twelve 
months  before  the  Long  Run  tract 
was  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

Exponents  of  the  Long  Run  theory 
contend  that  the  pioneer  Abraham 
was  slain  in  1786.  Records  of  two 
suits,  filed  in  the  Nelson  County  Court 
in  1788,  approximately  two  years 
after  Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  met 
his  death  in  Jefferson  County,  render 
the  Long  Run  theory  untenable.  The 
records  disclose  that  service  was  had  on 
Lincoln  at  his  home  in  Nelson  County 
in  1788.  An  examination  of  these  old 
papers  reveals  that  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  all  residents  of  the  Beecn 
Fork  country,  now  within  the  con- 
fines of  Washington  County.  The  two 
suits  abated  in  May,  1888,  because  of 
the  death  of  the  defendant  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

That  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sr.,  was  a 
legal  resident  of  the  County,  of  Nelson 
at  the  time  of  his  death  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  court  of  that 
county,  in  conformity  with  the  law,  as- 
sumed jurisdiction  and  proceeded  to 
settle  the  deceased's  estate.  Apprais- 
ers were  appointed  in  1788  and  their 
return  was  filed  in  that  year..  An  ad- 
ministrator was  appointed  and  he  was 
a  resident  of  the  Beech  Fork  country. 
All  of  the  proceedings  support  the 
claim  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sr.. 
lived  and  died  a  resident  of  the  Beech 
Fork  neighborhood. 

For  the  past  twelve  months  the 
writer  has  been  contributing  to  the 
Springfield  Sun  a  series  of  articles 
on  Lincoln  and  his  forebears.  The 
subject  of  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
of  the  pioneer  Abraham,  as  well  as 
his  place  of  residence  in  Kentucky, 
has  received  extensive  treatment  in 
that  series.  If  any  readers  of  The 
Courier-Journal  desire  all  of  the  evi- 
dence it  may  be  secured  by  applying 
to  the  publishers  of  the  Springfield 
Sun. 


Washington  Sounty  isn't  as  ♦ridicu- 
lous in  her  Linceln  Lore  as  your 
Shelby  correspondent  contends  she 
is.  She  has  the  proof  for  all  she 
claims,  and  she  lowers  not  her  flag 
to  anyone — not  even  to  that  poor, 
misguided  "Campbellite"  from  Shel- 
by. If  anyone  doubts  •  the  propriety 
of  Washington  County's  claims  let 
him  come  down  to  Lincoln  Homestead 
Park  and  we'll  show  him  more  than 
the  spot  where  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Sr.,  was  slain.  We'll  show  him  the 
documentary  proof  for  the  memorial 
that  marks  the  spot.  That's  more 
than  Mr.  Willis  and  his  Long  Run 
theorists  can  do  up  there  where  they 
have  long  contended  and  fondly 
hoped  they  had  the  sacred  spot 
where  Captain  Lincoln  fell  but  have 
ever  lacked  the  proof  that  reason  de- 
mands. We'll  show  the  interested  vis- 
itor where  Kentucky's  chapter  in 
Lincoln  family  history  began  with  the 
arival  of  the  pioneer  Abraham  and 
his  family  in  1782.  We'll  show  where 
Abraham's  widow  kept  her  brood  of 
five  together  for  a  number  of  years 
after  her  husband  was  slain  in  1788; 
where  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  Presi- 
dent's father  was -raised  and  where 
he  learned  his  trade  in  Richard  Ber- 
ry's carpenter  shop.  We'll  point  out 
the  house  where  Thomas  Lincoln 
met  and  courted  Nancy  Hanks  and 
show  the  site  where  they  were  mar- 
ried in  1806. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say:  Truly 
this  is  the  "Original  Lincoln  Coun- 
try" and  Washington  Countians 
aren't  the  deluded  and  ridiculous 
folk  that  Mr.  Willis  insists  they  are. 

ORVAL  W.  BAYLOR. 

Springfield,  Ky.  

THERE  AIN'T  GOING  TO  BE  NO 
MORE!" 

To  the  Editor  ot  The  Courier-Journal. 
I  faithfully  promise  that  this  is  all 
—that  there  "ain't  going  to  be  no 
more" — if  you  will  prevail  upon  that 
Springfield  "Tower  of  Baylor" — not 
Balaam  or  any  of  Balaam's  property 
—to  produce  just  one  single  certified 
copy  of  just  one  official  record  show- 
ing or  tending  to  show  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Sr.,  was  ever  in  Nelson  or 
Washington  County,  ever  built,  owned 
or  occupied  a  cabin  there,  or  ever  re- 
ceived by  de/"\  gift  or  otherwise  aoy 
site,  lands  or  real  estate  of  any  kind 
from  anybody  in  that  county  or  in 
that  part  of  Nelson  that  is  now  Wash- 
ington County. 

Maybe  he  can  do  it.  But  in  noth- 
ing of  the  many  columns  you  have 
published  from  Washington  County 
on  this  subject  has  there  been  such  a 
copy  of  any  such  record,  or  even  a 
specific  reference  to  the  book  and 
page  where  such  a  record  can  be 
found. 

The  column  you  dignify  as  "Lincoln - 
iana"  in  the  Point  of  View,  Sunday 
last,  contains  no  such  reference,  or 
anything  but  the  same  old,  "Well 
founded  traditions  show,"  or  "it  is  fair 
to  presume,"  etc.  etc. 

GEO.  L.  WILLIS,  SR. 
Shelby ville,  Ky.  '//Y/S'P* 


Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor. 

Published  each  week  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  GRANDFATHER  LINCOLN 


One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  year  1786, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  President  Lincoln, 
was  massacred  by  the  Indians  while  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  home  in  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  In  writing  to  a 
kinsman  in  1863,  when  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age, 
President  Lincoln  said,  "The  story  of  his  (grandfather's) 
death  by  the  Indians,  and  of  Uncle  Mordecai,  then  four- 
teen years  old,  killing  one  of  the  Indians,  is  the  legend 
more  strongly  than  all  others  imprinted  upon  my  mind 
and  memory." 

There  is  no  monument  designating  either  the  site  of 
the  Indian  attack  or  the  burial  place  of  Grandfather  Lin- 
coln. This  anniversary  year  should  offer  the  proper  atmos- 
phere for  creating  interest  in  the  bit  of  folk  lore  which 
most  deeply  impressed  the  President,  and  the  ultimate 
marking  of  the  site. 

The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore,  through  his  personal  re- 
searches over  a  period  of  a  great  many  years,  has  made 
several  significant  discoveries  which  should  allow  depend- 
able conclusions  to  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  time 
and  place  of  the  massacre  and  the  probable  burial  place 
of  the  pioneer. 

Time  of  the  Massacre 
The  President  in  his  brief  statements  about  the  mas- 
sacre was  under  the  impression  that  it  occurred  about 
1784,  but  we  are  now  able  to  fix  the  date  definitely  as  the 
month  of  May,  1786.  Mordecai  Lincoln,  oldest  son  of  the 
pioneer,  who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  massacre, 
stated  on  oath  in  an  affidavit  filed  in  the  Nelson  County 
Court  House,  "Abraham  Lincoln  departed  this  life  May, 
1786,  without  will." 

The  Farm  on  Which  Lincoln  Was  Killed 
With  the  date  definitely  established  the  next  task  would 
be  to  locate  the  land  of  the  Lincolns  where  the  massacre 
took  place. 

The  first  land  entry  the  pioneer  is  known  to  have  made 
in  Kentucky  was  on  May  29,  1780,  and  it  included  a  small 
improvement,  or  cabin,  on  Long  Run,  Jefferson  County. 
On  May  7, 1785,  one  year  before  the  massacre,  Lincoln  ar- 
ranged for  the  surveying  of  the  land  and  his  name  ap- 
pears on  the  surveyor's  report  as  "marker."  The  names 
of  his  second  son,  Josiah,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
Hananiah  Lincoln,  a  cousin,  serving  as  "chain  carriers," 
also  appear  on  the  report.  The  presence  of  this  small  boy 
with  his  father  on  the  farm  the  Lincoln's  owned  should 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  family  was  living 
there  at  that  time.  Further  confirmation  of  the  pioneer 
Lincoln's  residence  in  Jefferson  County  is  the  appearance 
of  Hananiah  Lincoln's  name  on  Jefferson  County  juries 
for  October  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  1785,  indicating  that  he  was  a 
resident  of  Jefferson  County  Kentucky  in  the  year  1785. 
The  Home  at  Hughes  Station 

All  versions  of  the  story  are  in  agreement  that  the 
pioneer  and  his  sons  were  at  work  on  their  own  farm. 
In  the  deed  of  conveyance  at  the  time  Mordecai  Lincoln 
sold  the  Long  Run  farm  it  was  described  as  "400  acres 
of  land  lying  in  the  county  aforesaid  (Jefferson)  on  Long 
Run,  a  water  of  Floyd's  Fork  near  where  the  Hughes 
Station  was."  Bland  W.  Ballard  who  lived  near  Hughes 
Station  gave  to  Col.  Durrett,  early  Kentucky  historian, 
this  story  of  a  massacre  which  occurred  at  Hughes  Sta- 
tion. Col.  Durrett  copied  the  information  on  a  plat  of  the 
station  which  he  had  drawn: 

"Bland  W.  Ballard  states  that  the  station  (Hughes 
Station)  was  erected  by  Morgan  Hughes  in  1780;  that  it 
stood  on  Long  Run  in  Jefferson  County  not  far  from  the 
Baptist  Meeting  House;  and  it  consisted  of  eight  cabins 
and  four  block  houses  at  the  corners  and  that  it  was  a 
weak  fort  poorly  built.  In  1786  a  man  was  killed  here  by 
an  Indian,  while  he  was  coming  to  the  station  from  his 
land  nearby  on  Long  Run,  where  he  had  been  putting  in 


a  crop.  His  family  resided  in  the  station  and  soon  after 
his  death  the  widow  and  children  removed  to  Washington 
County." 

As  Bland  W.  Ballard  died  as  early  as  1853  before  the 
stories  of  the  Lincoln  massacre  as  remembered  by  the 
President  were  available,  his  testimony  could  not  have 
been  influenced  by  the  fame  of  Lincoln.  Some  years  after 
Ballard's  testimony,  however,  Col.  Durrett,  having 
learned  of  the  story  of  Lincoln's  grandfather,  wrote  this 
query  in  pencil  on  the  same  piece  of  paper:  "Query. 
Might  not  this  man  thus  killed  have  been  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  grandfather  of  the  President?" 

In  Mr.  Durrett's  own  papers  he  might  have  found  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  query  if  he  had  observed  that 
on  a  subscription  list  of  donors  to  the  expedition  against 
the  Wabash  Indians  commanded  by  General  Clark  dated 
September  8,  1786,  there  appeared  among  the  subscribers 
the  name  of  "Widow  Lincoln"  who  had  presented  to  the 
expedition  a  gun  valued  at  eighteen  pounds.  This  was 
three  or  four  months  after  the  massacre  of  her  husband. 
On  this  same  subscription  list  appeared  the  name  of 
Bland  Ballard,  Col.  Durrett's  informer,  and  many  other 
citizens  of  the  Hughes  Station  community. 

The  Grave  of  the  Pioneer 
When  the  one-acre  tract  within  the  boundary  of  the 
pioneer  Lincoln's  four  hundred-acre  Long  Run  farm  was 
set  aside  for  a  church  and  burial  ground  cannot  be  defin- 
itely ascertained.  A  deed  recorded  in  the  Jefferson  County 
Court  signed  on  March  6,  1834,  contains  this  clause  "Ex- 
cept one  acre  of  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land  (formerly 
Lincoln's)  whereon  the  old  Long  Run  meeting  house  now 
stands." 

Whether  or  not  there  was  a  meeting  house  there  as 
early  as  the  pioneer  Lincoln's  death  or  whether  his  inter- 
ment and  possibly  others  caused  the  one  acre  to  be  set 
apart  is  problematical.  All  the  tradition  and  folk  lore  in 
the  community  is  agreed  on  this  one  point — that  the 
grandfather  of  President  Lincoln  is  buried  somewhere 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  original  one-acre  plot  set 
apart  within  the  same  tract  of  land  the  pioneer  Lincoln 
acquired  in  1780.  The  exact  location  of  the  grave  within 
the  cemetery  is  not  known. 

The  Widow's  Removal 

Hananiah  Lincoln,  the  pioneer's  cousin,  in  the  fall  of 
1783  entered  two  tracts  of  land  in  what  later  became 
Nelson  and  still  later  Washington  County.  One  of  these 
was  on  the  south  side  of  Beech  Fork,  the  other  on  the 
east  side  of  Cartright's  Creek.  He  moved  to  one  of  these 
tracts  some  time  previous  to  July,  1786.  The  Fee  Book 
of  Jefferson  County  makes  this  note  opposite  the  name 
of  Hananiah,  a  former  resident,  "No  inhabitant,  lives  in 
Nelson  County." 

It  is  very  likely  that  this  was  the  relative  living  in 
Washington  County  who  caused  the  Widow  Lincoln  to 
move  there.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  pioneer,  ever  owned  land  in  Washington 
County.  Hananiah  Lincoln  married  in  1787.  In  1792  Mor- 
decai Lincoln  entered  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Beech 
Fork  in  his  own  name.  The  following  year,  his  father's 
estate  having  been  settled,  he  entered  several  tracts  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father,  but  no  land  in  Washington 
County  was  mentioned.  The  same  year,  1793,  the  Widow 
Lincoln's  name  appeared  on  the  tax  list  but  no  land  was 
listed. 

The  appraisal  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  estate  was  not 
made  until  three  years  after  his  death,  and  at  that  time 
the  personal  property  had  been  moved  to  the  Beech  Fork 
home.  The  settlement  of  the  estate  was  cleared  through 
courts  of  Nelson  County,  as  it  was  here  the  widow  was 
living,  in  that  section  which  later  became  Washington 
County. 


Number  943 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


May  5,  1947 


LINCOLN'S  PATERNAL  GRANDPARENTS,  KENTUCKY  PIONEERS 


The  paternal  grandparents  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  great  grandfather  of  R.  C.  Ballard  Thurston,  who 
recently  passed  away  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  were 
pioneer  contemporaries  in  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky, 
and  both  were  killed  by  the  Indians  within  two  years  of 
each  other.  The  decease  of  Mr.  Thurston  and  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  events  associated  with  Lincoln  s  paternal 
grandparents  happened  in  the  month  of  May  invites  the 
review  of  a  few  pioneer  Lincoln  episodes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Thurston  for  many  years  was  president  of  the 
Filson  Club  and  for  a  long  period  an  outstanding  patron 
of  Kentucky  history.  His  pioneer  kinsman,  Bland  W. 
Ballard,  might  be  called  the  earliest  recorder  of  an 
historical  episode  connected  with  the  Lincoln  family  m 
Kentucky.  His  observation  was  submitted  to  Col.  R.  T. 
Durrett  and  preserved  in  the  colonel's  papers  now  in  the 
Durrett  Collection  at  Chicago  University  Library.  The 
item  in  question  referred  to  a  massacre  which  took  place 
at  Hughes'  Station  a  few  miles  east  of  Louisville  and 
under  a  crude  pencil  sketch  of  the  station  or  fort  is  this 
notation: 

"Bland  W.  Ballard  states  that  the  station  was  erected 
by  Morgan  Hughes  in  1780;  that  it  stood  on  Long  Run  in 
Jefferson  County  not  far  from  the  Baptist  Meeting  House ; 
that  it  consisted  of  eight  cabins  and  four  block  houses  at 
the  corners  and  that  it  was  a  weak  fort  poorly  built.  In 
1786  a  man  was  killed  here  by  an  Indian,  while  he  was 
coming  to  the  station  from  his  land  on  Long  Run,  where 
he  had  been  putting  in  a  crop.  His  family  resided  in  the 
station  and  soon  after  his  death  the  widow  and  children 
moved  to  Washington  County." 

A  footnote  has  been  appended  to  this  notation  in  the 
handwriting  of  Col.  Durrett  and  apparently  made  at  a 
much  later  date  than  the  body  of  the  document:  Query, 
might  not  this  man  thus  killed  have  been  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  the  President? 

Several  duly  authorized  public  records  have  been  dis- 
covered which  contribute  to  the  support  of  Col.  Durrett  s 
supposition  that  the  man  killed  on  Long  Run  at  Hughes 
Station  was  the  grandfather  of  the  President. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Lincoln's  paternal  grand- 
father, for  whom  he  was  named,  entered  a  four  hundred 
acre  tract  of  land  near  Hughes'  Station  m  Kentucky  on 
March  4,  1780.  He  migrated  to  Kentucky  about  1782  and 
on  May  17,  1785,  William  May,  surveyor  of  Jefferson 
County,  surveyed  this  tract,  which  he  identified  as  situ- 
ated1  on  "the  Fork  of  Floyd's  Fork  now  called  Long 
Run."  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  pioneer,  himself  served  as 
"marker"  for  the  surveyor  and  his  second  son,  Josiah, 
and  his  cousin,  Hananiah,  are  named  as  "chain  carriers. 
This  entry  in  the  surveyor's  office  at  Louisville  clearly 
identifies  Lincoln  with  the  tract  of  land  on  Long  Run 
adjacent  to  Hughes'  Station,  one  year  before  the  massacre 
in  the  same  fatal  month  of  May. 

Mordecai  Lincoln,  oldest  son  of  the  pioneer  Lincoln, 
set  forth  in  a  bill  against  John  Reed's  heirs  that,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  departed  this  life  in  May,  1786,  without  will, 
which  forever  establishes  the  date  of  the  pioneer  s  death. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Whig  Congressman  from 
Illinois,  was  in  Washington,  he  corresponded  with  rela- 
tives about  his  ancestry;  he  commented  on  his  grand- 
father having  been  killed  by  the  Indians  m  Kentucky. 
Later  he  wrote  to  another  relative  about  the  massacre  in 
these  words: 

"The  story  of  his  (grandfather  Abraham  Lincoln) 
death  by  the  Indians,  and  of  Uncle  Mordecai,  then  four- 
teen years  old,  killing  one  of  the  Indians,  is  the  legend 
more  strongly  than  all  others  imprinted  upon  my  mind 
and  memory." 


The  massacre  was  also  mentioned  in  the  autobio- 
graphical selections  for  campaign  purposes  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  emphasized  the  grandfather  "was  killed  by  In- 
dians, not  in  battle  but  by  stealth  when  he  was  laboring 
to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest."  The  President  usually 
placed  the  death  of  his  grandfather  "about  the  year  1784 
but  as  we  have  observed  from  the  testimony  of  Mordecai, 
who  shot  the  Indian,  it  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1786. 

Some  weeks  after  the  massacre  of  Lincoln's  grand- 
father, which  apparently  aroused  the  pioneers  because  of 
the  sad  fate  of  the  widow  with  five  small  children  and 
other  community  casualties,  George  Rogers  Clark,  another 
kinsman  of  Mr.  Thurston,  was  encouraged  to  plan  an 
expedition  against  the  Wabash  Indians.  A  subscription 
was  circulated  in  the  Floyd  Fork  community  on  which 
appear,  among  others,  both  the  names  of  the  Widow 
Lincoln  and  Bland  Ballard,  great  grandfather  of  Rogers 
Clark  Thurston  Ballard. 

The  proposal  on  the  subscription  list  is  as  follows: 
"We,  the  undersigned  subscribers,  being  fully  sworn  to 
appraise  the  following  articles  for  the  use  of  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Wabash  Indians,  commanded  by  General 
Clark  for  Capt.  George  Pomeroy's  Company.  September 
the  8th,  1786." 

Then  follows  36  items  and  among  them: 
"A  gun,  the  property  of  Widow  Lincoln — 8.  0.  0." 
"A  pack  saddle,  the  property  of  Bland  Ballard— 
0.9.0."  u  ' 

One  of  the  most  recent  unpublished  discoveries  by  the 
editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  relating  to  Lincoln's  grandparents 
is  a  manuscript  which  proves  that  the  Widow  Lincoln 
soon  removed  her  family  to  Washington  County  as  the 
Bland  W.  Ballard  statement  indicates.  The  agreement 
signed  by  Jeremiah  York  also  proves  the  widow  had  taken 
active  steps  to  set  about  supporting  her  family  of  five 
children.  The  covenant  and  its  endorsements  which  appear 
in  the  papers  of  the  suit  brought  by  the  widow  against 
York  for  "Covenant  Broken"  follows. 

Lincoln  vs.  York 
Land  Covenant  Broken 

Feb.  1,  1788. 

I  promise  or  cause  to  be  done  for  Barshe  (usually 
spelled  Bersheba)  Lincoln  the  clearing  of  two  acres  of 
land  smack  smothe  for  four  pounds  the  work  is  to  be 
done  this  spring  and  six  acres  to  be  cleared  for  the  plow 
for  six  pounds. 

rpest  Jeremiah  York 

James  Cullough 

Suit  brought  against  him  for  covenant  broken  and 
recovery  of  20  pounds  asked. 
Endorsement  May  20,  1788 

Not  executed  by  order  of  Plaintiff. 

Thomas  Bridges 
August,  1788 

We  are  now  able  to  move  back  the  arrival  of  widow 
Bersheba  Lincoln  and  her  five  orphan  children  m i  Wash- 
ington County,  Kentucky,  as  early  as  February  1,^ 1788. 
This  is  eight  months  before  the  appraisal  of  the  pioneer :  s 
estate  wis  ordered  on  October  14,  1788.  The. document 
and  its  endorsement  is  of  further  interest  m  that  it 
Reveals  the  Widow  Lincoln  did  not  press  her f  charges 
against  York,  which  might  imply  at  least  that  he  had 
made  some  further  agreement  to  carry  out  his  contract. 


Radford  School 
El  Paso,  Texas 
October  14,  1947 

Dr.  Louis  A,  Warren 
Editor,  Lincoln  Lore 
Dear  Dr.  Warren  : 

Since  a  great  grandfather,  Mathias  Mount, 
split  rails  with  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  Illinois  prairie 
in  1831-32,  I  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  quiet  research 
on    Lincoln  over  the  years.  During  the  War  I  i^orked  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

I  wrote  a  master's  thesis  at  the  University  of  Texas 
on  the  westward  migration  of  the  High  Galvinists  through 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky*  certain  families.  I  secured  the  loan 
of  many  unpublished  letters,  diaries, etc.  The  last  few  years 
I  have  acquired  much  new  information  on  Lincoln1 s  activities 
in  the  period  1830-37,  most  of  which  I  am  planning  to  use  in 
a  historical  novel. 

Last  summer  I  did  some  intensive  work  on  a  historical 
article  featuring  the  Lincolns.  Hew  leads  keep  coming-in  from 
an  Archivist  in  Washington.  To  complete  the  last  revision,  I 
need  information  on  the  grandfather  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
his  son/  Mordecai  in  Kentucky. 

I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Moore,  Librarian  of  the  Kentuckian 
Collection  at  Bowling  Green.  She  referred  me  to  you.  She  said 
the  copies  of  the  Lincoln  Lore  Hos.  322,385,399 ,478. 
would /some thing  on  Abraham  Lincoln, Sr. 

What  I  specifically  need  is  the  location  and  amount  of 
land  owned  by  Abraham, Sr.  in  Kentucky.  I  don't  have  Barton1 s 
book,  Lineage  of  Lincoln,  but  a  correspondent  wrote  that 
Mordecai  was  thought  to  have  taken  more  than  hriss  share  of 
the  estate •  Do  you  have  any  records  showing  how  much  land 
Mordecai  had  ?  Do  you  have  any  records  of  the  sale  of  this 
land  in  1828  or  1829  ? 

I  would  appreciate  having  a  short  librarian1 scloan 
or  information  on  the  exact  location  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Sr's 
land,  the  amount  and  what  sons  inherited  it.  Also  the  amount 
sold  or  disposed  or* Mordecai  in  1828-1830. 

Very  sincerely, 

Julia  A.  Drake,  librarian 
P.S.  We  have  Ho. 943.  I  especially  need  information  on 
Mordecai  Lincoln  and  his  land  holdings  in  Ey. 


October  28,  l$kl 


ffiolia  A.  3>raK» 
Badf  ord  School 
121  Paso,  2exas 

Dear  Madams 

I  am  sending  under  separate  cover  a  few  items  vMch 
you  may  regain  and  which  touch  upon  saae  of  the  points 
mentioned  in  your  letter  of  October  Ik, 

I  find  I  will  be  in  II  Paso,  Gestae  on  January  25,  26 
and  27  for  some  speaking  engagements. 

Possibly  I  might  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 
about  your  project  and  It  might  he  convenient  for  me  to  speak 
before  the  Bad? ord  School.    %  ©ngagtiawits  la  El  Paso  are  being 
made  by  H?,  John  C.  Schuller,  Jr.,  11*19-21-23  First  National 
Bank  Building* 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAWtEB 


Bisector 


Lincoln  Tomb 
Srrinsfield,  Illinois 
Pgeeaeer  iof  I9<2 

Mr.  Forrest  Lorn  Oilar 

4519  Casratt  Street 

Lo«  Angeles,  3t4  California. 

Dear  Kr.  Oilart 

Your  letter  dated  Pee.Pth.  receive* 
to-day.  The  folio  In?  information  is  "hat  requested. 

Paternals-  Lincoln's  srandfatber  mm* 
Abraham  Lincoln  ^ ho  married  nathshebe  Herring  and  -hose 
son,  Thomas,  vas  the  father  of  Abraham. 

Maternal*-  Lincoln's  grandfather  vas 
vases  Hanks    who  married  Lftcy  ghinley  and  -hose  daughter 
was  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham.  After  the  death 
of  James  Hanks,  Lucy  married  Henry  Snarrow.  Thev  are 
both  buried  at  Little  Pigeon  Creek  near  Centrums,  o^ 
hat  is  no-  known  as  Lincoln  City.  Indiana.  Nancy  i^rks 
Lincoln  is  buried  on  the  same  plot  of  grand.  Tincoln's  sister 
baran  Cribsby,  Is  burled  about  two  miles  from  this  rlace. 

Lf  I  may  be  of  further  service,  nleare 
rite.  * 

Very  truly  yours 


George  I.  Cashman 
Custodi  an 
Lincoln* s  fomb 
Springfield,  Illinois. 


Dr.  Louis  A.Warren 
Ft.  Wayne 
Indiana . 


Dec  19/52. 


Dear  Mr.  Warren: 


Many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  the  two 
photostats  which  you  so  kindly  enclosed. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
recently  received  from  Mr,  George  Cashman,  the  Custodian 
6f  Lincoln 's  Tomb,  at  Springfield,  Ills. 

No  doubt  you  have  visited  the  tomb  .If  not  it 
would  be  worth  your  time,    as  many  things  of  Lincoln's 
are  on  display  there. 

One    uenealogist  traces  our  relation  to  the 
Lincoln1 s : 

"Some  time  during  the  latter  half  of  the  I8th 
Century,  two  Montgomery  sisters  came  form  Scotland  to 
America  and  settled  in  Virginia.  Nothing  is  known 
of  their  parents. 

One  sister,  Elizabeth  Montgomery  sometime 
prior  to  1770  married  Patrick  McGlamery,or  McCrory, 
McClary,McClevary,  a  native  of  Ireland. 

Their  daughter  Bethsheba,  was  born  Nov ,9th, 1770. 
Thpre  seems  to  be  no  record  of  any  other  children 

In  Virginia  Bethaheba  McGlamery  ???,  married 
Henry  Oilar  II,  who  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  in 
1766.  They  had  eleven  children  ,  the  names  o£  which  we 
have  on  our  records.  One  of  the  Children  was  John  Lincoln 
Oilar,  born  Oct  17,  1814  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Died  Jan  g,lio2" 
at  Sanluis  Obispo,  Calif orna.  # 

Elizabeth's  sister,Afca.shaba,    is  said  to  have 
become  the  wife  of Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln^" 


OILAR  SIDE 

Elizabeth  Montgomery 
married  McGlamery  before 
1770,  in  Virginia. 


Their  daughter  Bethsheba 
Born  Nov.  9  ,1770 
She  married  Henry  Oilar  II. 
Their  son  John  Lincoln  uilar 
born  1814. 


LINCOLN  SIDE 

Bethsheba  married 
Abraham  Lincoln  Sr. 
in  1770  in  Rockingham 
Co.  Virginia. 

Had  son  Thomas  Lincoln. 

Had  grandson, Abreham  Lincoln, 
(Pres.)  born  Feb  12,1809  . 
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Elizabeth  and  Bathsheba  were  sisters. 

I?ethaheba  McGlaniery  Oilar  was  first  cousin  to  Thomas 
Lincoln  ,  who  was  the  son  of  Abraham  Sr. 

Henry  Oilar  III  was  second  cousin  to  Iferaham  Lincoln. 

Henry  Hr.rrison  Oilar  IV,  (  my  father)  was  third  cousin 
to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Anyway  that's  the  way  they  figure  it. 

But  for  onrrecords  I  would  like  to  have  a  dozen 
copies  of  Lincoln  Lore  #  174  of  Aug  8,  1952,  and  #478 
of  June  6,  1938.        What  will  be  the  cost  to  me? 


Yours  very  respectfully 


Forrest  Loman  Oilar 
4519  Cassatt  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


December  2k,  1952 


Forrest  Loman  Oiler 
U519  Cassatt  Street 
Los  Angeles  32,  California 


My  dear  Mr.  Oiler: 

Of  course  I  a®  very  much  interested  in  your  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  marriage  of  Bethaheba  Montgomery  and  Abraham  Lincoln  Sr. 
But  of  course  we  need  official  court  records  reporting  the  traditional 
evidence  which  we  seemed  to  have  lacked  in  all  cases. 

Copies  of  Lincoln  Lore  Ho.  17*  nave  long  since  been  out  of 
print  and  also  Ho.  Vf8. 

The  only  way  to  reproduce  them  would  be  to  photostat  and  for 
a  dosen  copies  or  more  these  would  cost  you  25#  a  piece. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW: Jaf 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 


Director 


To  the 

VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  OIL  AND  FAT 

EDIBLE  AND  INEDIBLE. 
HYDROGENATION.  MARGARINE,  DAIRY, 
SOAP.  STARCH  AND  GLUCOSE, 
REFRIGERATION 

Industries 

SOLVENT  EXTRACTION 


ROZI  E  R  D .  OILAR 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

■*3^V RHONE  TALBOT  4876 
CABLE  -OILAR  INDIANAPOLIS 


Para  las  industrias  de 

ACEITES  Y  GRASAS  VEGELTALES  Y 
ANIMALES,  COMESTIBLES  E  I N  DUST  R I  ALES 
H YDROGEN ACION,  LECHERIA,  OLEOM ARG ARIN A 
JABON,  ALMIDON  Y  GLUCOSA 
REFRIGERACION 
EXTRACCION  SOLVENTE 


1213  NortK  Giatrt 
WEST  LAFAYEITB 
Indiana.  U.SM 


April  20t  lvo6 


Dr.  Louis  A-    warren,  Director, 
Eincolm  National  Life  Foundation. 
Ft*  Wayne.  Indiana* 

Dear  Dr.  Vj'arren;- 


Have  decayed  in  writing  you  ever  sxnce  your  very  interesting  lecture 
here  on  the  oth. 

Naturally  am  always  interested  in  any  and  all  facts  concerning  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  you  can  understand  since  our  f airily  seem  to  be  related 
to  the  President  as  evidenced  by  the    papers  and  geneaology  showed 
you  there  after  the  lectare, 

A     1  cx^frzsis  £0  ,  ~t0*J~f"i*«fr~  ^*«s<JTSb0  ~"fyt~&*A 

What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  an  extra  copy  of  our  papers  from  my 
brother  in  LOsAngeles  who  worked  these  papers  up,  this  so  you  could 
review  all  trie  facts  as  we  have  t  hem  concerning  the  two  Montgomery 
sisters  that  came  from  Ireland  one  marrying  my  Grandfather  Henry  uilars 
Grandfather  Henry  ©ilar,ehe  was  the  third  down  the  line  from  the  three 
Qilar*  (they  spelled  it  uylerj  brothers  that  came  over  from  Holland. 

Our  records  has  it  that  the  other  sister  married  Abraham  Lincoln  making 
my  Gra  ndfather  Oilar  a  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  myself  and  brothers" 
fourth  cousins  as  recall  offhand. 

So  will  endeavors  to  get  you  copy  of  our  data  as  we  have  it  recorded, 
-.hen  you  receive  same  will  beinterested  m  your  analysis  and  comments. 


Kindest  Regards  rujspsctiveiy 


Rozier  D,  O.lar 


&  X3J! 4* 


Espscialista  Para  la  America  Latina 


CHARLES  H.  LINCOLN 

15  COURT  STREET 
TAUNTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-^^jJLr&>~7~i^  oZ^c^^^/7  ~?/ 

^Z^Ltsi^e-  '~^Lg£>*  ^^£usz*^D  "^e^L^^  ^oc^jtZayf  ^OaJ^ 
kJ-^Usu. ~yur  -^~*-*rV-£ szJLtcjfi'  ^A^ryrUM  s*siSTuorV-h<. 


"^TtjJU^  &L-a_s  ^iyurz^  ^^^^  -^J^Lr 

^tsv-A^  s^Y^i~ ^l^nr^ srf-U-A,  (^^T^^-^t^t  o^^fjc^^ 
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October  18,  I960 
1209  SOM  Center  Rd. 
Cleveland  24,  Ohio 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMur try- 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
1301  S»  Harrison  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Dr.  McMurtry: 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  you  last 
August  and  I  was  certainly  impressed  with  your  new  quarters, 

I  am  enclosing  notes  on  the  material  I  discovered  in  my 
delving  into  the  life  and  times  of  Captain  Abraham  which  I  hope 
will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

You  mentioned  the  fact  that  Captain  Abraham  was  in  Harrods- 
burg  in  l?8l  and  that  he  owned  a  slave  who  committed  suicide. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  source  of  this  information  or  give  me  any 
more  details? 

Thanks  again  for  your  kindness. 


Lester  L.  Swift 


LLS:ej 


Notes  from:  Freeman  H.  Hart,  THE  VA.  LEY  OF  VIRGINIA  BJ  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION,    Chapel  Hill:    Univ.  of  N9  Ca.  Press,  1942, 


Chapter  6,  p  102  is  entitled    "Opposition  to  the  War*"    On  p  111  author  dis- 
cusses petitions  sent  to  the  State  assembly,    1779-1781,    to  reveal  discon- 
tent which  "dded    "spice  to  Valley  patriotism,"    In  their  petitions  the 
Valley  citizens  complained  of: 

High  taxes 

Depreciated  currency 
Burden  of  military  service 
Draft  laws 

Discrimination  in  use  of  militia 
Favoritism  toward  field  officers 
Prisoners  and  soldiers    quartered  nearby 
Etc,  etc* 

In  one  petition,    Capt,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  neighbors  complained  of  dire 
poverty  brought  on  by  drought,  large  families  and  high  taxes  and  concluded 
with  the  plea,    «We  have  herein  stated  the  poor  man's  case*" 

Author  states  that  this  is  the  President's  grandfather  and  footnote  refers 
to:      Virginia  Petitions,    Valley  Counties,  Rockingham    #43a,  Nov,  9,  1779« 


jj3apt.  A.  sold  his  farm,  as  you  know,  in  Feb.  1780  and  bought  land 
warrants  in  March,    Jn  the  bleak  and  discouraging  year  of    1779,  when  he 
was  a  signer  of  above  petition,  he  must  have  decided  to  leave  Virginia, 

L.L.srn 

^nijii  «mj 


Copy  from  the  family  history  of  Jacob  Gum  Sr. 

Jacob  Gum  Sr.  came  to  Kentucky  from  Virginia  in  1779.  He  obtained 
BOO  acres  of  land  on  Green  River.  In  17*0  he  sold  this  land  to  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Grandfather  ,also  named  Abraham, 

Jacob  Gum  moved  to  Nolin  Creek  ,  Nelson  County  ,  Kentucky,  in 
1732  or  17*3.        The  said  Jacob  Gum  Sr.    is  buried    in  a  cemetery  near 
Mumfordsville  Kentucky.  HtxctiKatxy 

Copy  from  my  D. A. R. papers  /  VlMA  \VUA^  Atu^ 

Gum    Jr.  I     J^XaAjW  j  J<" 

Jacob  a  Revolutionary  soldier 

This  certifies  that  a  manuscript  on  file  in  the  Vijfeinia  State 
Library  ,  among  Illinois  papers  ,  which  is  a  pay  abstract    of  Captain 
Michael  Humble  Company    of  Kaintuck  Co.  Militia  in  the  last  expedition 
against  the  Shawnetons  commanded  by  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  commencing 
the  lBth.  of  July  and  ending  the  21st  of  August    17*0,  appears  the  » 
name  of  Jacob  Gum 


Captain  Abraham 
and  the 

Promised  Land 

By    LESTER    L.  SWIFT 


Captain  Abraham  Lincoln,  grand- 
father of  President  Lincoln,  pur- 
chased three  land  warrants  on  March  4, 
1780,  each  of  which  allowed  him  to  select 
four  hundred  acres  in  Kentucky— then  the 
western  part  of  Virginia.  It  is  not  known 
where  he  went  to  make  this  transaction, 
hut  it  was  probably  to  Staunton,  Virginia, 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  his  home 
on  Linville  Creek.1 

On  that  same  day,  in  Staunton,  a  Negro 
woman  named  Violet  was  hanged  for 
burning  her  master's  dwelling  house.  It 
had  been  decreed  that  after  the  execution 
the  head  should  be  severed  from  the  body 
and  mounted  on  a  pole  at  a  crossroads 
as  a  lesson  to  other  slaves  who  might  con- 
template rebellion  or  other  criminal  acts 
against  their  masters.2  This  is  an  example 
of  what  could  happen  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  during  Revolutionary 
times.  It  was  a  different  world,  and  we 
can  understand  it  a  little  better  by  retell- 
ing such  happenings. 


Editor's  Note:  Lester  Lee  Swift  received  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  metallurgical 
engineering  from  Case  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  worked  for  more  than  30  years  with  Clevite 
Corp.  and  now  teaches  metallurgy  at  Erieside 
Institute,  Willoughby,  Ohio.  His  outside  inter- 
ests are  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War. 


But  in  many  other  respects,  that  world 
was  the  same  as  the  one  we  have  today. 
The  head  of  a  household,  such  as  Captain 
Abraham  with  his  wife  and  five  children, 
would  hope  that  with  the  passage  of  time 
his  status  would  be  improving  so  that  his 
children  could  live  a  better  life  when  they 
grew  up.  He  might  appear  to  be  well  set, 
even  wealthy,  when  compared  to  his 
neighbors  and  still  be  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  his  progress  and  the  conditions  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  where  he  lived.  Why, 
in  the  bitterly  cold  winter  of  1779-1780, 
did  Captain  Abraham  Lincoln,  veteran 
officer  of  the  Virginia  Militia,  decide  to 
leave  the  "Lincoln  Domain"  and  migrate 
with  his  family  to  the  virgin  cane  lands 
of  Kentucky? 

As  fascinating  conjecture,  so  much  of 
very  great  importance  to  our  nation  was 
influenced  by  his  decision.  If  he  had  not 
migrated,  he  would  not  have  been  killed 
by  an  Indian's  bullet  four  years  later.  His 
widow  would  not  have  had  to  struggle 
so  hard  to  raise  her  children.3  His  son, 
Thomas,  would  not  have  met  and  married 
a  girl  in  Kentucky  named  Nancy  Hanks 
who  became  the  mother  of  our  greatest 
President. 

The  Lincoln  farmhouse  was  in  Rock- 
ingham County  about  five  miles  west  of 
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the  Valley  Pike  on  Linville  Creek.4  It 
was  probably  built  of  hewn  logs  since 
there  were  no  brick  houses  in  the  Valley 
at  that  time/'  Being  the  home  of  a  rela- 
tively well-to-do  citizen,  it  undoubtedly 
had  a  puncheon  floor  and  a  stone  chim- 
ney for  the  fireplace  instead  of  a  dirt  floor 
and  clay  chimney.  It  probably  contained 
good  solid  furniture.  Many  of  the  Valley 
people  lived  in  very  crude  and  primitive 
log  cabins  with  almost  no  interior 
furnishings.6 

Here  lived  Captain  Abraham  and  his 
wife,  Bathsheba,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1770.  This  couple  had  five  children,  three 
boys  and  two  girls.  Thomas,  destined  to 
be  the  father  of  the  Great  Emancipator, 
was  the  youngest  boy  and  is  said  to  have 
been  "born  with  the  Republic,"  in  1776.7 
The  youngest  child  was  Nancy,  who  was 
born  on  March  25,  1780,  three  weeks  after 
her  father  purchased  the  land  warrants. 
Before  she  was  three  years  old  she  would 
travel  with  her  parents  over  the  Wilder- 
ness Road,  perhaps  in  a  jolting,  cage-like 
pannier  on  a  pack  horse.  When  she  grew 
up,  she  and  her  husband  would  provide 
for  her  widowed  mother  on  the  Mill  Creek 
farm  near  Louisville,  Kentucky.8 

Like  most  of  the  back-country  farms  in 
the  American  Colonies,  this  one  was 
nearly  self-sufficient.  Flax  was  grown  in 
their  own  fields,  and  wool  was  sheared 
from  the  backs  of  their  scrawny,  under- 
sized sheep.  These  two  raw  materials 
were  used  by  the  womenfolk  to  spin  and 
weave  the  linsey-woolsey  fabric  so  widely 
used  in  those  days  for  clothing.9  Deer 
were  plentiful,  and  their  hides  could  be 
tanned  to  make  hunting  shirts  and  moc- 
casins. 

Their  main  crops  were  usually  hemp, 
wheat  and  corn,  but  they  also  raised  rye, 
hay,  oats  and  barley.  The  Valley  farmers 
also  bred  quite  a  few  horses  which  were 
much  in  demand.  Horse  stealing  was  the 
crime  mo9t  often  committed  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  during  Revolutionary 
times.10  For  "barter  goods"  and  pin  money 
they  collected  ginseng,  pinkroot,  snake- 
root,  bear's  grease  and  bear  skins.11  There 


were  many  grist  mills  in  the  Valley,  and 
in  1767  a  Scotchman  named  Duncan  es- 
tablished a  fulling  mill.  Four  iron  works 
had  been  started  near  small  deposits  of 
iron  ore.  Each  turned  out  several  hundred 
tons  a  year  of  bar  iron,  wagon  tires  and 
miscellaneous  casting.12 

Down  in  Falmouth,  Virginia,  lived 
an  energetic  trader  named  William  Alla- 
son  who  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Valley.  He  sold 
many  diverse  articles  that  were  plentiful 
in  the  more  civilized  communities,  such 
as  pins,  grindstones,  paper,  linen  hand 
looms,  various  brushes,  turpentine,  tar, 
nails,  etc.  Cash  was  very  scarce,  so  he 
often  took  crops  in  exchange  for  goods. 
This  provided  employment  for  profes- 
sional wagoners  who  hauled  the  farm  pro- 
duce through  Ashby's  Gap  to  the  eastern 
markets.13 

The  Allegheny  Mountains  were  visible 
on  the  northwestern  horizon.  These 
formed  a  protective  rampart,  and  the  last 
Indian  raid  into  the  Valley  was  in  1764.14 
But  after  the  start  of  the  Revolution  the 
tempo  was  increased,  and  in  southwest 
Virginia  the  settlers  often  had  to  take 
refuge  in  their  forts.1  r'  Beyond  the  moun- 
tains, in  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  the 
scattered  settlers  were  constantly  at  war 
with  the  various  Indian  tribes  that  lived 
in  the  wilderness  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  River.  British  agents  from  Detroit 
kept  them  well  supplied  with  powder  and 
lead.  It  was  a  case  of  kill  or  be  killed, 
scalp  or  be  scalped.  The  Shawnee  warrior 
took  his  scalps  to  Detroit  where  he  was 
able  to  sell  or  barter  them.  The  Com- 
mandant, Lord  Hamilton,  was  known  to 
the  Colonists  as  the  "Hair  Buyer."  The 
backwoodsmen  were  able  to  collect  a 
bounty  in  some  Colonies;  otherwise,  they 
seem  to  have  collected  them  as  trophies.1" 

Earlier  in  1779,  the  same  year  that 
Captain  Abraham  decided  to  move,  a  man 
named  Daniel  Morgan  had  a  memorable 
fight  with  two  Indians.  He  was  then 
"upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age"  and  lived 
near  Clarksburg.  But  he  was  a  skilled 
wrestler.    Daniel  and  the  Indians  were 
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carrying  flintlocks,  and  both  Indians 
missed.  Daniel  made  his  one  shot  count, 
and  then  it  was  a  knife-and-tomahawk 
affair  between  Daniel  and  the  remaining 
Indian.  Daniel  had  a  little  finger  cut  off 
by  the  Indian's  tomahawk  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  stabbing  him  mortally.  Not 
content  with  merely  scalping  his  two  ad- 
versaries, he  also  skinned  them  and  tanned 
their  hides,  using  the  leather  to  make 
belts,  bullet  pouches,  etc.  These  grue- 
some relics  were  ori  exhibition  at  a  cele- 
bration of  frontier  days  about  a  centuTy 
later.  They  are  probably  still  gathering 
dust  in  some  West  Virginia  attic.17 

The  Lincoln  family  was  of  English 
origin,  but  in  Rockingham  County  the 
population  was  approximately  four-fifths 
German  and  one-fifth  Scotch-Irish.18 
Nearly  all  of  the  Germans  came  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  were  probably 
former  neighbors  of  the  Lincolns.  As 
usual,  they  were  a  thrifty,  hard-working 
people  who  erected  immense  barns  that 
were  better  built  than  their  houses.  The 
non-German  farmers  were  surprised  at 
their  practice  of  keeping  all  of  their  live- 
stock under  cover  during  the  winter.  They 
baked  delicious  rye  bread,  lived  almost 
entirely  on  sauerkraut,  were  quite  tem- 
perate as  a  rule  and  owned  very  few 
slaves.18 

The  Scotch-Irish  minority  had  a  leaven- 
ing influence  on  the  community.  These 
were  the  unruly,  obstinate,  freedom- 
loving  people  who  gravitated  to  the  fron- 
tier as  soon  as  they  landed  in  America. 
They  were  truculent  and  combative,  and 
their  hatred  could  burn  with  a  white-hot 
flame.  They  were  the  protestants  of  the 
Protestants  who  detested  anything  papist 
and  despised  the  established  Church  of 
England.  However,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  typical  American  temperament 
and  personality,  as  we  usually  think  of  it, 
got  its  start  among  this  very  scattering  of 
gritty,  •  stubborn  people  along  the  Alle- 
gheny frontier.20 

The  Lincolns  were  Baptists.  They  were 
direct  descendants  of  a  Baptist  preacher 
named   Obadiah   Holmes   who  received 


thirty  lashes  on  Boston  Common  in  1651 
because  he  made  statements  which  were 
contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  the  Puritan 
Church.21  In  Virginia  during  the  Revo- 
lution it  was  not  that  bad,  but  the  State 
Church  of  Virginia  was  the  established 
Church  of  England,  and  its  adherents 
were  most  intolerant  of  papists  and  dis- 
senters. This  latter  group  included  all  of 
the  various  Protestant  sects  who  took 
refuge  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In 
Rockingham  County  the  Baptists  were  an 
aggressive  minority.22 

The  Lincoln  clan  was  firmly  established 
in  the  Valley.  John  Lincoln,  knotwn  to 
historians  as  "Virginia  John,"  was  the 
father  of  Captain  Abraham  and  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  President.  "Virginia 
John,"  his  wife  and  nine  children  moved 
to  the  Valley  from  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, probably  in  company  with  their 
German  neighbors  who  were  migrating 
southward  about  this  time.  In  1768  the 
Lincolns  bought  a  six-hundred-acre  tract 
of  land.23  The  timber  in  the  Valley  had 
already  been  cleared  off  when  the  first 
white  men  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  so 
a  new  arrival  could  be  growing  sizeable 
crops  in  a  comparatively  short  time.24 
Farther  west,  where  the  land  was  covered 
by  the  primeval  forest,  it  took  much 
longer.  When  'Virginia  John"  bought 
this  farm,  he  was  fifty-two  years  old,  and 
Rebecca,  his  youngest  child,  was  about  a 
year  old.25 

In  1773  "Virginia  John"  sold  part  of 
his  land  to  his  two  oldest  sons.  Captain 
Abraham  and  his  brother,  Isaac,  each 
bought  two  hundred  acres.  A  third  son, 
Jacob,  was  prosperous  enough  to  buy  two 
hundred  acres  of  adjacent  land  from  a 
neighbor.  (Note  that  these  three  oldest 
sons  were  named  after  the  Old  Testament 
patriarchs.)  A  fourth  son,  John,  became 
a  licensed  surveyor,  and  he  also  acquired 
several  parcels  of  land  in  Rockingham 
County.28  What  was  called  the  "Lincoln 
Domain"  was  in  the  approximate  shape  of 
a  long,  narrow  rectangle  running  at  right 
angles  to  Linville  Creek.  It  was  two  and 
a  quarter  miles  from  one  end  of  the  rec- 
tangle to  the  other.27 
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When  Captain  Abraham  decided  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  Kentucky,  he  was  well 
ahead  of  the  "big  push."  During  the 
Revolution,  many  of  the  pioneers  west  of 
the  mountains  hoped  for  some  sort  of  aid 
from  the  Virginia  government.  When  it 
failed  to  materialize,  many  of  them  trudged 
eastward  back  to  civilization.28  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  1779  there  were  only 
176  white  men  in  all  of  Kentucky.  But 
by  1784  there  were  thirty  thousand  emi- 
grants from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
who  had  settled  in  Kentucky.20  By  1790 
when  the  new  nation  took  its  first  official 
census,  Kentucky  had  a  population  of 
more  than  seventy4hree  thousand.  Cap- 
tain Abraham  must  have  had  unusual 
vision  and  foresight  to  have  made  his  de- 
cision to  leave  Virginia  before  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  western  country  were  well- 
known  and  widely  discussed. 

Captain  Abraham  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  Virginia  Militia  since  1770.30  At 
that  time  it  was  probably  being  kept  active 
because  of  a  latent  fear  of  Indian  raids. 
Then  the  war  with  England  started,  and 
in  December  of  1775,  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly passed  a  law  making  it  compulsory 
for  all  white,  free  males  over  sixteen  and 
under  fifty  years  of  age  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  Militia.31 

These  part-time  frontier  soldiers  played 
a  major  part  in  changing  certain  phases  of 
military  tactics.  They  were  equipped  with 
the  famous  "Kentucky  rifle"  which  was 
usually  the  product  of  one  of  the  many 
small  gun  factories  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  weapon  was  a  flintlock  with 
a  short  stock  and  a  long  barrel  to  insure 
complete  combustion  of  the  gunpowder. 
The  finishing  touch,  which  made  it  the 
superweapon  of  its  day,  was  the  greased 
linen  patch  which  not  only  confined  the 
escaping  gases  resulting  from  the  ex- 
plosion but  also  partially  cleaned  the 
barrel  which  had  been  fouled  by  the 
previous  discharge.  These  two  innova- 
tions made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  caliber 
to  .54  and  fire  a  half  ounce  ball.  Thus 
the  accuracy  was  immeasurably  improved. 

Washington  organized  a  regiment  of 
five  hundred  riflemen  in  1777,  all  of  them 


Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  frontiersmen. 
They  were  commanded  by  Col.  Daniel 
Morgan,  a  cousin  of  Daniel  Boone.  At 
Saratoga,  Cowpens  and  King's  Mountain 
this  body  of  sharpshooters  proved  that 
accurate  shooting  could  be  a  decisive  fac- 
tor in  military  tactics.32 

The  Militia  wore  no  uniform  or  in- 
signia. A  coarse  linen  hunting  shirt  was 
favored  by  both  officers  and  privates.  This 
loose,  frock-like  garment  was  held  in  place 
around  the  waist  by  a  broad  belt  which 
was  used  to  carry  many  essentials  such 
as  scalping  knife,  tomahawk,  shot  pouch 
and  powder  horn.  Their  headgear  was  a 
fur  cap  or  soft  cloth  hat.  They  wore  deer- 
skin moccasins  and  coarse  woolen  leggings. 
Many  of  the  young  dandies  were  dressed 
completely  in  Indian  costume  with  breech- 
clout,  fringed  shirt  and  leggings.  The 
moccasins  were  not  waterproof,  and  in  wet 
weather  the  water  soaked  through  in  a 
short  time.  As  a  result,  this  generation 
suffered  much  from  rheumatism.33 

These  backwoods  troops  were  at  best  an 
undisciplined,  free  and  easy  lot.  Delay 
due  to  insubordination  or  the  dillydallying 
of  the  rank  and  file  was  to  be  expected. 
Their  solitary  life  on  their  frontier  farms 
fostered  self-confidence  and  also  nur- 
tured a  peculiar  resentment  at  being 
forced  to  take  orders  from  a  so-called  su- 
perior who  was  probably  a  neighbor  that 
could  not  produce  any  more  hemp  to  the 
acre  than  they  could.  And  we  must  not 
forget  the  "leavening  influence,"  pre- 
viously mentioned,  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
element.34 

The  officers  in  the  Militia  functioned 
more  like  Indian  chiefs.  They  could  lead, 
advise  or  direct  that  certain  things  be 
done,  but  they  did  not  command.  When 
a  military  movement  was  planned,  there 
were  those  who  decided  they  wanted  no 
part  of  it  and  just  stayed  home.  The 
strongest  influence  toward  obedience  and 
participation  in  a  campaign  would  be  the 
dread  of  losing  the  respect  of  their  neigh- 
bors plus  the  fear  that  they  would  be 
criticized  for  not  doing  their  part  or  per- 
haps to  have  it  whispered  that  they  were 
cowardly.35 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  Winning  of 
the  West,  relates  one  incident  which  aptly 
describes  this  peculiar  relationship  which 
existed  between  the  officers  and  the  rank 
and  file  in  the  frontier  Militia: 

After  this  trifling  success  a  council  was 
held,  and  it  was  decided  to  return  to  the  fort. 
Some  of  the  men  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision,  and  there  followed  an  incident  as 
characteristic  in  its  way  as  was  the  bravery 
with  which  the  battle  was  subsequently  fought. 
The  discontented  soldiers  expressed  their  feel- 
ings freely,  commenting  especially  upon  the 
supposed  lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  captains.  The  latter,  after  brooding 
over  the  matter  until  the  men  had  begun  to 
march  off  the  ground  toward  home,  suddenly 
halted  the  line  in  which  he  was  walking,  and 
proceeded  to  harangue  the  troops  in  defense 
of  his  own  reputation.  Apparently  no  one 
interfered  to  prevent  this  remarkable  piece 
of  military  self-justification;  the  soldiers  were 
evidently  accustomed  openly  to  criticise  the 
conduct  of  their  commanders,  while  the  latter 
responded  in  any  manner  they  saw  fit.  As 
soon  as  the  address  was  over,  and  the  lines 
once  more  straightened  out,  the  march  was 
renewed  in  the  original  order.88 

The  Virginia  Militia  took  part  in  eleven 
different  campaigns  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  we  know  definitely  that  Captain 
Abraham's  company  saw  active  service  in 
one  campaign  known  as  the  "Cherokee 
War."37  This  was  a  short  but  bitter  affair 
which  started  when  the  British  sent  the 
Cherokee  tribes  fifty  pack-horse-loads  of 
ammunition  and  persuaded  them  to  use  it 
in  a  war  against  the  outlying  settlements 
in  southwest  Virginia,  Tennessee,  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  After  the  first 
surprise  attacks,  the  backwoodsmen  took 
refuge  in  their  many  small  forts  which 
had  been  built  and  used  previously  for 
just  such  emergencies.  For  about  a  month 
in  the  summer  of  1776,  many  sporadic 
attacks  were  made  up  and  down  the 
frontier.38 

The  action  at  the  Wolf  Hills  fort  in 
southwest  Virginia  was  typical.  In  this 
instance,  after  the  settlers  had  been  driven 
into  the  fort,  their  scouts,  who  were  skilled 
woodsmen,  followed  the  tracks  of  the 
Indians  to  their  camp  and  then  returned 
to  the  fort  for  the  rest  of  the  riflemen. 
The  camp  was  surrounded  and  a  surprise 
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attack  was  very  successful.  The  Indians 
fled,  leaving  eleven  dead  braves  behind. 
When  they  returned  to  the  fort,  the  eleven 
scalps  were  hung  from  the  flagpole  neaT 
the  gate.  They  were  devout  men,  and 
within  the  fort  their  chaplain  led  them  in 
a  prayer  of  Thanksgiving.30 

Eventually,  two  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  mustered,  each  consisting  of  two 
thousand  men.  One  of  these  was  com- 
posed of  Virginians  from  the  western 
counties,  including  Captain  Abraham's 
company.  They  assembled  at  the  Great 
Island  of  the  Holston  (now  Kingsport, 
Tenn.)  and  were  commanded  by  Col. 
William  Christian.  On  October  first  they 
started  for  the  Cherokee  towns  to  the 
southeast.  One  can  imagine  this  undisci- 
plined, high-spirited  rabble,  moving  along 
on  foot  with  their  long-barreled  flintlocks 
at  all  angles  over  their  shoulders.  They 
could  be  heard  from  afar,  for  they  had 
their  pack  horses  and  a  herd  of  bullocks 
along.  And  as  usual,  a  Presbyterian 
preacher  accompanied  them  as  chaplain. 

But  the  Indians  realized  that  they  were 
greatly  outnumbered  and  surrendered 
meekly,  giving  up  the  horses  and  white 
prisoners  they  had  taken.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  so-called  "Cherokee  War,"  and 
the  Militia  turned  and  marched  north, 
back  to  Virginia.40  They  were  mustered 
out  early  in  December,  and  thus  Captain 
Abraham  was  able  to  spend  Christmas 
with  his  family,  including  Thomas,  the 
latest  arrival,  who,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, had  been  born  earlier  that  year. 

The  Watauga  settlements  near  Cumber- 
land Gap  had  been  saved,  and  the  Chero- 
kees  were  so  badly  beaten  that  they  did 
not  stage  any  large  raids  for  many  years. 
As  a  result,  the  Wilderness  Road  was  open 
when  Captain  Abraham  took  his  family 
over  it,  probably  in  1782.  It  was  no  boule- 
vard, and  a  trip  on  it  was  fraught  with 
hazards  and  hardships,  but  nevertheless  it 
was  the  path  used  by  about  seventy 
thousand  emigrants  before  Kentucky  be- 
came a  State  and  started  making  a  few 
improvements.41 


The  Militia  and  their  officers  probably 
considered  the  Cherokee  War  as  an  ad- 
venturous and  welcome  interlude  in  an 
otherwise   monotonous   existence.  Farm- 
ing, with  a  few  crude  tools,  was  sheer 
drudgery.  A  man  worked  from  dawn  until 
dark  and  went  to  bed  dog-tired.  Once  a 
month  he  had  to  attend  the  muster  of  his 
Militia    company.42     Failure    to  appear 
meant  a  fine  unless  one  had  a  good  excuse. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year  when  farm 
duties  were  urgent,  it  was  better  to  stay 
home  and  pay  the  fine.  That  is  why  the 
names  of  nearly  all  of  the  male  citizens  in 
the  border  country  appear  in  the  courts- 
martial  book  still  preserved  in  Staunton, 
Virginia.43  Captain  Abraham  acted  as  one 
of  the  presiding  officers  for  at  least  six 
sessions  held  at  the  courthouse  in  Staunton 
during  1776  and  1777.44 

In    the    meantime1,    the  Revolution 
dragged  on  and  on.  I  The  British  army 
kept  moving  south  along  the  cost  from 
city  to  city,  leaving  Philadelphia  in  June, 
1778,  and  capturing  Savannah,  Georgia, 
the  following  December.   Today  we  are 
told  that  the  crucial  year  of  the  Revolu- 
tion   was    1777.40    But   it   is  doubtful 
whether  many  of  the  colonists,  especially 
those  on  the  frontier,  had  even  the  dim- 
mest idea  that  the  tide  had  turned.  Many 
men  from  the  Valley  were  serving  in  the 
Continental   army  and  had  been  away 
nearly  four  years.  In  addition,  the  Valley 
farmers  were  also  required  to  furnish  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds.    In  the  Yorktown 
Campaign,  for  example,  four  of  the  seven 
Valley  counties  supplied  200,000  pounds 
of  flour  and  10,000  bushels  of  wheat.46 
The  war  also  intensified  a  deep-seated 
hatred  that  the  small  farmers  felt  for  the 
landed  gentry  on  the  large  tidewater  plan- 
tations. It  was  not  only  an  overthrowing 
of  British  rule  but  also  an  upheaval  of  a 
social  nature.47 

Another  cause  for  alarm  was  the 
rampant  and  vicious  growth  of  inflation. 
By  1779  the  grumbling  was  loud  and  wide- 
spread. In  Rhode  Island  it  was  said  that 
it  took  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  money  to 
buy  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  corn.48  In 
other  sections  the  people  complained  that 


a  hundredweight  of  sugar  cost  fifty  pounds 
and  a  hundredweight  of  flour  cost  fifty 
dollars.49  In  Augusta  County,  Virginia, 
the  records  show  that  in  1780  a  new  door 
for  the  courthouse  cost  eighty  pounds,  and 
Alexander  St.  Clair  was  allowed  £  97  10s 
"for  one  pair  of  dog  irons  for  the  Court- 
house."50 Continental  paper  money  had 
depreciated  to  one  thirty-third  of  par  value 
by  November  of  1779.51 

Many    petitions,    which    were  formal 
complaints,  were  sent  to  the  various  gov- 
ernments. Those  sent  to  the  Virginia  As- 
sem  bly  from  the  Valley,  1779  to  1781, 
show  all  of  the  reasons  why  these  people 
were  discontented.   Taxes  were  too  high 
and  currency  was  depreciafed  in  value. 
Military  service  was  a  burden,  and  the 
draft  laws  were  too  severe?   There  was 
discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  Militia 
and  partiality  was  shown  toward  some 
officers.  Troops  and  prisoners  were  quar- 
tered nearby  to  the  detriment  of  the  com- 
munity.  (There  was  a  prison  camp  near 
Winchester.)    They   were   subjected  to 
arbitrary  and  unjust  seizure  of  property  for 
war  purposes.  The  men  lost  their  horses 
while  in  service  and  received  no  compen- 
sation. 

Captain  Abraham  and  a  few  of  his 
neighbors  sent  in  a  petition  in  which  they 
complained  of  dire  poverty  brought  on  by 
drought,  large  families  and  high  taxes. 
They  concluded  with  the  plea,  "We  have 
herein  stated  the  poor  man's  case."  This 
petition  is  dated  November  9,  1779.  This 
is  definite  proof  of  the  Captain's  attitude 
toward  the  life  he  and  his  family  were 
leading.  It  was  signed  about  three  months 
before  he  sold  his  farm  to  Michael  Shanks 
on  February  18,  1780.52 

But  there  was  a  positive  approach  to  the 
problem.  A  man  with  gumption  did  not 
need  to  sit  still  and  complain.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  had  opened  land 
offices,  and  in  an  effort  to  combat  infla- 
tion they  were  selling  land  warrants  at 
bargain  prices.  They  gave  the  buyer  the 
right  to  select  acreage  in  the  uncrowded 
land  beyond  the  mountains.  The  idea 
would  be  to  get  there  soon,  because  (no 
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doubt  about  it)  there  were  plenty  of  others 
who  were  fed  up  with  the  way  things 
were  going/'3 

So  Captain  Abraham  sold  his  farm  for 
five  thousand  pounds  of  depreciated  cur- 
rency. The  three  land  warrants  he  bought 
cost  160  pounds  each  and  allowed  him  to 
select  a  total  of  twelve  hundred  acres.54 
This  left  a  tidy  balance  which  would  be 
needed  for  pack  horses,  miscellaneous 
supplies  and  credit  until  such  time  as  he 
could  be  producing  crops  in  Kentucky. 
Captain  Abraham  was  one  of  the  higher 
types  who  migrated.  He  can  be  described 
as  a  combination  farmer  and  speculator  in 
land.  After  he  and  his  family  were  estab- 
lished in  Kentucky,  he  bought  more  land, 
and  when  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
in  1786,  he  held  title  to  5,544  acres." 

A  preliminary  trip  was  almost  a  neces- 
sity in  order  to  prepare  some  sort  of  shelter 
to  be  used  when  he  brought  his  family 
and  also  to  select  and  register  his  parcels 
of  land.  Captain  Abraham  probably  left 
Linville  Creek  after  Nancy  was  born,  be- 
cause he  used  his  first  land  warrant  on 
May  29,  1780,  to  claim  four  hundred  aares 
on  Long  Run  in  Jefferson  County.58  For 
the  six-hundred  mile  trip,  saddle  horses 
and  two  or  three  pack  horses  would  be 
essential."  While  in  Kentucky  on  this 
trip,  he  had  at  least  one  slave  who  may 
have  been  his  helper  or  personal  servant.58 
After  leaving  Linville  Creek,  he  probably 
went  as  far  as  Fort  Chiswell,  near  the 
present  town  of  Wytheville,  and  waited 
there  until  a  sizeable  party  had  accumu- 
lated before  traversing  the  most  dangerous 
section  of  the  Wilderness  Road.59 

While  in  Kentucky  he  also  had  a  near- 
tragic  encounter  with  the  Indians.  Travel- 


ing over  the  trail  near  Harrodsburg,  he 
saw  five  Indians.  He  turned  and  ran,  and 
they  chased  and  caught  him.  The  red- 
skins must  have  taken  him  over  the  Ohio 
River  to  one  of  their  Ohio  towns  where 
he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  and  was  held 
captive.  Somehow,  he  escaped.  Telling 
this  story  in  later  years,  the  old-timers 
chuckled  with  grim  humor  over  the  inci- 
dent. They  called  Captain  Abraham  a 
damned  fool,  because  the  five  Indians 
were  not  there  to  rob  and  kill;  they  were 
scouts  keeping  an  eye  on  the  whites.  If 
he  had  kept  on  going  and  had  not  shown 
that  he  saw  them,  he  would  have  been 
safe.  But  when  he  turned  back  toward  the 
fort,  they  knew  he  had  seen  them  and 
had  to  catch  him  so  he  could  not  give  the 
alarm  and  bring  out  a  swarm  of  Long 
Knives  who  would  have  outnumbered 
them."0 

Eventually,  Captain  Abraham  got  back 
to  Virginia  and  was  able  to  tell  his  family 
all  about  the  Kentucky  country  which 
was  to  be  their  new  home.  The  soil  was 
rich  and  black,  or  "fat"  as  they  said  in 
those  days.  The  cane  grew  rank  and  tall 
and  made  good  fodder  for  beef  critters. 
There  were  no  high  hills,  just  a  nice, 
rolling  country  traversed  by  the  game  trails 
leading  to  the  salt  licks  where  a  body 
could  easily  shoot  more  buffalo,  elk  and 
deer  than  he  and  his  family  could  possibly 
eat.  The  streams  were  full  of  fish,  and 
through  the  woods  an<|  canebrakes  roamed 
practically  one  continuous  flock  of  turkeys, 
many  of  them  weighing  over  thirty 
pounds.  This  was  the  Promised  Land 
where  a  man  could  settle  down  and  lead 
the  good  life. 
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'Hair  Raiser  Trail'  Hikers  Take  A  Cemefery  Break 


A  visit  at  ruins  of  the  Long  Run  Baptist  Church 
and  the  churchyard  cemetery  gave  a  rest  break 
to  more  than  1.000  hikers— comprising  Girl  Scouts 
and  their  friends— making  a  12-mile  trek  along  a 
circuitous  "Hair  Raiser  Trail"  from  the  Middletown 
Grade  School  to  Long  Run  County  Park.  Hikers 


followed  trail  markers  placed  by  sponsoring  Girl 
Scouts  of  Cabana  '66,  who  raised  $1,039,  at  a  fee  of 
SI  a  hiker,  to  help  finance  22  members'  visit  to 
Mexico  next  August.  Abraham  Lincoln's  grand- 
father, slain  by  Indians,  is  believed  buried  in  the 
Long  Run  churchyard. 


Few  Graves  Are  Marked 

Fisher,  an  attorney,  has  had  a  life  long 
interest  in  the  church.  He  says  there 
are  500  to  1,000  graves  in  the  cemetery 
and  only  about  10  per  cent  of  them 
are  marked.  He  wants  to  have  careful 
ditching  done  to  locate  these  old  graves 
and  mark  them  with  fieldstone.  Many 
old  markers  will  be  uncovered  beneath 
the  soil,  he  believes. 

Students  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  searched  the  area  in 
the  fall  of  1961  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Jerry  Vardaman,  professor  of  archae- 
ology. 

One  of  the  graves  the  county  wants 
to  mark  is  that  of  Capt.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln—grandfather of  the  president— who 


was  killed  by  Indians  May  19,  1786,  close 
to  the  little  cabin  he  had  built  sometime 
before  1780.  Fisher  thinks  Lincoln's 
grave  and  three  others  are  under  the  site 
of  the  church.  He  remembers  seeing  four 
stones  that  he  believes  marked  the  graves 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  founda- 
tion 25  years  ago. 

Cabin  Became  Church 

Capt.  Lincoln  acquired  title  to  400 
acres  at  the  site  in  1780  and  the  land 
passed  to  his  eldest  son,  Mordecai. 
Mordecai  deeded  it  in  1822  to  Ben- 
jamin Bridges,  a  member  of  the  Long 
Run  Baptist  congregation,  which  was 
organized  about  1794.  Bridges  deeded 
one  acre  to  the  church  in  1834.  The  aban- 
doned Lincoln  cabin  became  the  first 
home  of  the  church.  A  stone  meeting 
house  was  built  about  1798  and  in  1845 
a  brick  building  replaced  it. 
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From   the   Lincoln   National   Life  Foundation 

A  portion  of  the  rope  with  which  David  E.  Herold  was  hanged  July  7,  1865. 


peace  terms.  One  Pennsylvanian  wrote 
to  a  fellow  Keystone-Stater,  Simon 
Cameron,  Lincoln's  first  Secretary  of 
War:  'Why  could  not  Mr.  [Secretary  of 
State]  Seward  have  prepared  the 
Inaugural  so  as  to  save  it  from  the 
ridicule  of  a  Sophomore  in  a  British 
University?'  —  apropos  of  which 
Messrs.  Randall  and  Current  write: 
'But  Cameron's  correspondent  knew 
nothing  of  the  actual  response  in 
England  . ..  If  anything,  the  second 
inaugural  received  even  greater  im- 
mediate acclaim  in  England  than  ir 
the  United  States.'  And  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  (son  of  our  Am- 
bassador to  England),  veteran  of  the 
war  and  later  a  railroad  man,  thought 
that  'Not  a  prince  or  minister  in  all 
Europe  could  have  risen  to  such  an 
equality  with  the  occasion.' 

"Lincoln  himself,  in  a  letter  of 
March  15th,  wrote:  'I  expect  the 
[Second  Inaugural]  to  wear  as  well 
as — perhaps  better  than — anything  I 
have  produced;  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  immediately  popular.  Men  are 
not  flattered  by  being  shown  that 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  pur- 
pose between  the  Almighty  and  them.' 

"Cannon  boomed  as  Lincoln  walked 
from  the  platform.  That  evening,  in 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House, 
he  shook  hands  (according  to  the 
press)  with  more  than  6,000  people 
—  among  them  Walt  Whitman,  who 
presently  wrote  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican elegies  on  the  death  of  the  man 
who  had  written  and  on  that  day 
spoken  the  greatest  of  American  in- 
augural addresses.  At  midnight  the 
crowds  departed,  leaving  the  White 
House,  said  the  Presiden's  aide,  Col- 
onel Crook,  looking  'as  if  a  regiment 
of  rebel  troops  had  been  quartered 
there,  with  permission  to  forage.'  " 
Inaugural  Address.  March  4,  1865. 
[Caption  title.]  8vo  leaflet,  removed, 
(short  marginal  tear  on  both  leaves, 
pp.  3,  in  morocco-backed  case.  [Wash- 
ington, 1865.]  $2,750.00 

"Monaghan  600.  The  extremely  rare 
first  printing.  "No  American  Presi- 
dent had  ever  spoken  words  like 
these  to  the  American  People." 

— Carl  Schurz. 


The  Lincoln  Conspirators 

A  Military  Court  in  Washington, 
D.C.  brought  to  trial  eight  people 
who  were  charged  with  conspiring  to 
bring  about  the  assassination  and 
death  of  the  Sixteenth  President  and 
the  members  of  his  cabinet  and  ad- 
ministrative staff.  Of  the  eight  pris- 
oners, four  were  given  a  death  sen- 
tence. These  were  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Surratt,  Lewis  Paine,  David  E.  Her- 
old and  George  A.  Atzerodt.  The  re- 
maining four  were  given  prison  sen- 
tences. The  death  sentences  were 
carried  out  on  July  7,  1865. 

In  the  Foundation's  archives  is  to 
be  found  a  rather  gruesome  relic  — 
a  piece  of  the  rope  used  to  hang 
Herold,  along  with  a  statement  by 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  the  soldier  who  se- 
cured the  fragment  of  execution: 

The  Regt.  I  was  in  the  4th  U.S. 
Veteran  Vols.  Hancock's  Corps  done 
duty  around  the  old  Capitol  prison 
Washington  where  those  connected 
with  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
were  confined  formed  a  hollow 
square  about  the  scaffold  when  they 
were  hanged  and  Co.  E  of  which  I 
was  one  cut  the  bodies  of  Mrs. 
Surratt,  Payne,  Herold  &  Azerott 
down. 

W.  H.  Maxwell 

Maxwell  served  three  years  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  First  division, 
being  connected  with  the  6th  Corps, 


Co.,  65th  N.  Y.  Vols,  and  Battery  C. 
1st  Penn.  Light  Artillery.  He  also 
served  one  year  in  Co.  E.  4th  U.  S. 
Vet  Vols.  Hancock's  Corps.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  following  battles: 
Lees  Mill,  Siege  of  Yorktown,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Fair  Oaks,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericksburg, 
twice,  Salem  Heights,  Wilderness, 
Harper's  Ferry,  Maryland  Heights, 
Winchester  and  other  small  skirmish- 
es. 

After  the  war  Maxwell  was  an 
examiner  and  appraiser  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  New  York  Custom  House 
under  President  Arthur  and  also 
served  as  postmaster  for  Saugerties 
during  President  Grant's  first  term. 


Robert  Lincoln  —  Genealogist 

Editor's  Note:  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  President,  was  often  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  lineage  of  his  distinguished  father, 
but  in  a  letter  dated  November  25,  1904  to 
William  E.  Curtis,  Chicago  Record-Herald 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  he  was  unusually 
accomodating. 

R.G.M. 

Pullman  Building 
Chicago 

November  Twenty-fifth,  1904 
Dear  Mr.  Curtis: 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  let- 
ter of  November  twelfth,  in  which 
you  give  me  some  interesting  and 
unknown  details  of  the  ancestry  of 
my  grandmother. 

The  blueprint  copy  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Boone  records  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  very  interesting  to  look  at,  and 
quite  amusing  in  the  close  details 
of  the  births  of  children.  It  begins 
with  the  marriage  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, son  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  in 
1737.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
brother  of  my  ancestor  John  Lin- 
coln, who  left  Pennsylvania  and 
settled  in  Rockingham  County,  Vir- 
ginia, about  1750.  His  son  Abra- 
ham, went  to  Kentucky  in  1780, 
and  my  father  was  the  grandson 
of  the  latter. 


Announcement 
Lincoln  Lore  Index  1  —  1500 

About  November  1,  1967  there  will  be  available  for  sale 
a  Lincoln  Lore  Index  extending  from  the  first  copy  issued 
April  15,  1929  to  the  fifteen  hundredth  copy  issued  in  Febru- 
ary, 1963.  The  index  will  be  a  56  page  publication  in  offset 
printing  of  green  ink  and  will  measure  11"  x  B1^",  the 
identical  measurements  of  Lincoln  Lore.  The  index  will  be 
in  three  divisions;  namely,  titles,  subjects  and  persons. 

The  price  of  the  index  will  be  released  at  a  later  date. 
All  orders  will  be  handled  through  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation. 


Very  Truly  Yours 
Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Wm.  E.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Chicago  Record  Herald  Bureau 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  INDIANS  (Cont.) 


The  effect  of  Whipple's  letter  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  unknown,  but  Lincoln  did  at  least  acknowledge  the 
letter.  Writing  on  March  27,  1862,  the  President  stated 
that  he  had  "commended  the  matter  of  which  it  treats 
to  the  special  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
This  letter  may  have  had  a  significant  effect  on  subse- 
quent events  because  of  its  timeliness.  Pleas  to  show 
mercy  to  the  convicted  Indians  eight  or  nine  months 
later  may  have  seemed  less  to  be  instances  of  special 
pleading  and  more  to  be  admonitions  to  a  forewarned 
government.  In  August,  Whipple's  letter  of  March  6 
could  be  seen  as  a  prophecy  of  trouble  and  one  that  laid 
the  blame  not  on  the  wanton  passions  of  the  red  man 
but  upon  the  inept  policies  of  the  white. 

Whipple  had  good  connections  in  Washington  because 
General  Henry  W.  Halleck  was  his  cousin.  Through 
Halleck  he  gained  a  personal  audience  with  President 
Lincoln  in  the  Autumn  of  1862  after  the  Sioux  uprising 


occurred.  What  is  known  of  the  meeting  comes  entirely 
from  Whipple's  autobiography: 

General  Halleck  went  with  me  to  the  President,  to 
whom  I  gave  an  account  of  the  outbreak,  its  causes, 
and  the  suffering  and  evil  which  followed  in  its  wake. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  known  something  of  Indian  warfare 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He  was  deeply  moved.  He 
was  a  man  of  profound  sympathy,  but  he  usually 
relieved  the  strain  upon  his  feelings  by  telling  a  story. 
When  I  had  finished  he  said: — 

"Bishop,  a  man  thought  that  monkeys  could  pick 
cotton  better  than  negroes  could  because  they  were 
quicker  and  their  fingers  smaller.  He  turned  a  lot  of 
them  into  his  cotton  field,  but  he  found  that  it  took 
two  overseers  to  watch  one  monkey.  It  needs  more 
than  one  honest  man  to  watch  one  Indian  Agent." 
Whipple's  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  more  profound  reac- 
tion was  second  or  third  hand: 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

The  photograph  shows  John  G.  Nicolay  (standing)  in  Minnesota  on  August  24,  1862.  The  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
has  tentatively  identified  the  man  seated  as  Indian  commissioner  William  P.  Dole.  Both  men  gave  Lincoln  information 
about  the  Sioux  uprising. 
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A  short  time  after  this,  President  Lincoln,  meeting  a 
friend  from  Illinois,  asked  him  if  their  old  friend, 
Luther  Dearborn,  had  not  moved  to  Minnesota.  Re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  answer,  he  said :  "When  you 
see  Lute,  ask  him  if  he  knows  Bishop  Whipple.  He 
came  out  here  the  other  day  and  talked  with  me  about 
the  rascality  of  this  Indian  business  until  I  felt  it 
down  to  my  boots.  If  we  get  through  this  war,  and  I 
live,  this  Indian  system  shall  be  reformed!" 

Anyone  with  any  acquaintance  with  Lincoln  literature 
knows  to  be  suspicious  of  anecdotes  which  come  second 
hand,  especially  if  one  of  the  parties  involved  remains 
nameless  in  the  anecdote.  It  should  be  noted  that  Whipple 
reported  a  much  more  non-committal  response  from  the 
President's  personal  interview.  Nevertheless,  as  will  be 
argued  later,  there  is  some  evidence  that  Whipple's 
efforts  may  have  had  some  effect  on  President  Lincoln. 

As  Whipple  suggested  when  he  said  that  Lincoln  had 
had  some  experience  himself  with  Indian  warfare,  the 
personal  factors  in  Lincoln's  decision  should  not  be 
ignored.  There  was  little  in  Lincoln's  personal  back- 
ground to  lead  one  to  believe  that  his  opinions  of  Indians 
would  have  differed  from  John  Nicolay's.  If  Nicolay  had 
lived  too  close  to  Illinois's  frontier  days  to  have  any 
"sentimental  illusions"  about  Indians,  Lincoln,  who  was 
older  than  Nicolay,  had  lived  even  closer  to  Illinois's 
frontier  era.  In  fact,  Lincoln  had  enlisted  in  the  Illinois 
militia  in  1832  to  fight  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Lincoln 
had  marched,  fought  off  mosquitoes,  had  his  horse  stolen, 
and  in  general  endured  the  hardships  of  a  military  cam- 
paign (as  both  a  captain  and  a  private),  though  he  never 
saw  an  Indian  or  fired  a  shot.  Still,  his  response  when 
Indian  troubles  had  brewed  had  been  to  join  up  and 
fight. 

However  innocuous  Lincoln's  personal  experiences 
with  Indian  warfare  had  been  (and  later  he  would  make 
fun  of  them  in  Congress),  there  was  a  reason  why  he 
might  have  harbored  quite  a  grudge  against  Indians. 
Lincoln  knew  very  little  about  his  personal  family  back- 
ground and  does  not  seem  to  have  cared  about  it  a 
great  deal,  but  one  thing  he  did  know  and  mentioned 
repeatedly:  his  grandfather  on  the  Lincoln  side  had  been 
killed  by  Indians  in  1784.  Lincoln  blamed  this  for  the 
shortcomings  he  found  in  his  father  Thomas.  Thus  in 
an  autobiographical  sketch  he  wrote  in  1860,  Lincoln 
said :  "Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  and  father  of  the 
present  subject,  by  the  early  death  of  his  father,  and 
very  narrow  circumstances  of  his  mother,  even  in  child- 
hood was  a  wandering  laboring  boy,  and  grew  up  litterally 
without  education.  He  never  did  more  in  the  way  of  writ- 
ing than  to  bunglingly  sign  his  own  name."  In  a  way, 
Lincoln  blamed  the  Indians  for  making  an  orphan  of 


his  father  and  therefore  depriving  him  of  a  proper  edu- 
cation and  upbringing.  Moreover,  Lincoln  knew  that  the 
Indians  were  capable  of  murder,  for  his  grandfather 
had  not  died  in  battle.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  ex- 
plained, "he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the 
forest." 

Yet  the  decision  Lincoln  made  reflected  little  of  the 
advice  he  received  and  none  of  his  personal  background. 
Lincoln  announced  his  decision  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
demned Sioux  Indians  to  Congress  this  way: 

Anxious  to  not  act  with  so  much  clemency  as  to 
encourage  another  outbreak  on  the  one  hand,  nor  with 
so  much  severity  as  to  be  real  cruelty  on  the  other, 
I  caused  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  trials 
to  be  made,  in  view  of  first  ordering  the  execution  of 
such  as  had  been  proved  guilty  of  violating  females. 
Contrary  to  my  expectations,  only  two  of  this  class 
was  found.  I  then  directed  a  further  examination, 
and  a  classification  of  all  who  were  proven  to  have 
participated  in  massacres,  as  distinguished  from  par- 
ticipation in  battles.  This  class  numbered  forty  and 
included  the  two  convicted  of  female  violation. 

As  a  result  of  Lincoln's  decision,  only  thirty-eight  Indians 
were  hanged;  the  rest  were  kept  prisoner  a  while  and 
some  were  eventually  pardoned. 

Lincoln  had  delegated  the  sifting  and  winnowing  task 
to  George  C.  Whiting  and  Francis  H.  Ruggles.  Although 
Lincoln's  message  had  claimed  to  distinguish  essentially 
between  Indians  guilty  of  rape  and  murder  and  Indians 
who  had  engaged  in  military  battles,  the  final  decision 
apparently  retained  something  of  the  original  desider- 
atum Lincoln  used  when  replying  to  Pope's  telegram. 
Some  of  the  thirty-eight  condemned  Indians  were  more 
ringleaders  than  murderers.  In  the  list  he  presented  to 
Congress,  for  example,  appeared  this  particular  charge 
against  Rda-in-yan-kna:  "Took  a  prominent  part  in  all 
the  battles,  including  the  attack  on  New  Ulm,  leading  and 
urging  the  Indians  forward,  and  opposing  the  giving 
up  of  the  captives  when  it  was  proposed  by  others." 
Still  another,  Hay-pee-don,  may  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  mutilating  a  corpse  and  firing  "many  shots 
at  the  fort." 

Edmund  S.  Morgan  points  out  in  a  recent  American 
history  textbook,  The  National  Experience,  that  Indian 
victories  in  American  history  are  generally  known  as 
massacres.  When  Lincoln  distinguished  between  Indian 
massacres  and  Indian  battles,  he  made  a  distinction  that 
Americans  did  not  often  make  at  that  time,  and,  as  Mr. 
Morgan  reminds  us,  that  Americans  still  have  trouble 
making.  Moreover,  Lincoln  made  the  distinction  in  de- 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Another  photograph  taken  in  Minnesota  during  Nicolay's  visit  there  in  1862  shows  the  President's  secretary  taking 
some  shooting  practice.  To  judge  from  this  picture  and  the  weapons  Nicolay  carried  in  the  picture  on  the  first  page, 
one  would  have  to  say  Nicolay  apparently  felt  he  was  supposed  to  look  the  part  of  a  rugged  frontiersman.  Whether  he 
also  felt  compelled  to  adopt  the  frontiermen's  attitudes  toward  Indians  is  an  interesting  question.  However,  Nicolay's 
account  of  "The  Sioux  War,"  which  appeared  in  The  Continental  Monthly  in  February  of  1863,  was  more  temperate 
in  its  recommendations  for  future  Indian  policy  than  General  Pope's  advice  and  clearly  discounted  the  idea  that  the 
war  had  been  planned  in  advance  by  the  Indians. 
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fiance  of  most  of  the  information  from  the  field  (which 
had  informed  him  only  of  murders,  rapes,  and  outrages) 
and  most  of  the  advice  from  witnesses,  influential 
politicians,  and  even  a  close  personal  advisor. 

Two  factors  probably  influenced  Lincoln.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  uprising  occurred  during  the  Civil 
War  served  to  clarify  the  legal  issues  involved.  Certainly 
Lincoln  was  thinking  about  the  characteristics  and  con- 
sequences of  a  legal  state  of  war.  He  treated  the  Civil 
War  as  both  a  war  and  a  rebellion.  Had  Lincoln  treated 
it  strictly  as  a  rebellion,  he  would  have  hanged  all  Con- 
federate prisoners  and  he  could  not  have  declared  a  naval 
blockade  recognizable  in  international  law.  Had  Lincoln 
treated  it  strictly  as  a  war,  it  would  have  meant  that  the 
Confederacy  was  a  legal  belligerent  government  or  per- 
haps a  nation,  a  position  that  would  have  utterly  under- 
mined the  administration's  ideological  basis  for  the  war. 
Moreover,  Congress  never  declared  war.  The  position 
of  the  Lincoln  administration  was  not  exactly  consistent, 
but  it  was  one  that  permitted  enough  use  of  the  war 
power  to  win  the  war  and  free  the  slaves  without  at 
the  same  time  unleashing  incredible  atrocities. 

The  Sioux  outbreak  was  a  similarly  complex  legal  situ- 
ation. On  the  one  hand,  it  resembled  a  war  between  inde- 
pendent nations.  In  1862,  Indians  were  not  United  States 
citizens.  They  were  dealt  with  by  treaties  just  as  any 
sovereign  foreign  nation  was  dealt  with.  Thus  Indians 
who  fought  in  pitched  battles  with  white  soldiers  were 
perhaps  entitled  to  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war  rather 
than  traitors  or  murderers.  On  the  other  hand,  Congress 
did  not  declare  war,  and  Indian  tribes  were  not  sovereign 
states  in  the  same  sense  that  France  and  England  were 
because  they  were  forbidden  from  entering  into  treaties 
with  other  foreign  nations  besides  the  United  States. 
John  Marshall  had  said  in  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
1831  that  the  Cherokee  Nation,  although  it  was  a  "State, ' 
was  not  a  "foreign  State"  but  a  "domestic  dependent 
nation."  In  a  way,  Lincoln  treated  the  Sioux  in  a  con- 
stitutionally inconsistent  way,  much  as  he  treated  the 
Confederate  States  in  a  constitutionally  inconsistent  way, 
in  order  to  gain  deterrence  of  future  Sioux  outbreaks 
without  at  the  same  time  causing  atrocities. 

Charles  E.  Flandrau,  although  he  disagreed  with  the 
wisdom  of  Lincoln's  actions,  thought  (many  years  after 
the  event)  that  the  pressures  of  Civil  War  politics  did 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Lincoln's  decision. 

I  have  my  own  views  also  of  the  reasons  for  the  action 
of  the  general  Government  in  eliminating  from  the  list 
of  the  condemned  all  but  thirty-nine  [one  of  these  was 
later  reprieved,  so  that  thirty-eight  were  hanged].  It 
was  not  because  these  thirty-nine  were  more  guilty 
than  the  rest,  but  because  we  were  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  us. 
Had  these  three  hundred  men  been  executed,  the 
charge  would  undoubtedly  have  been  made  by  the 
South  that  the  North  was  murdering  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  authorities  at  Washington  knew  full  well  that 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  were  not  capable  of 
making  the  proper  discrimination.  .  .  . 

Flandrau  also  mentioned  the  notion  that  was  prevalent 
in  Minnesota  that  Lincoln's  mind  had  been  poisoned  by 
a  lot  of  sickly  sentimentalists  from  the  East.  Flandrau 
believed  Lincoln  got  this  kind  of  advice,  but  he  did  not 
say  that  Lincoln  was  heeding  it  in  his  decision  in  De- 
cember of  1862.  As  Flandrau  put  it,  "While  this  court 
martial  was  in  session,  the  news  of  its  proceedings 
reached  the  Eastern  cities,  and  a  great  outcry  was 
raised  that  Minnesota  was  contemplating  a  dreadful 
massacre  of  Indians.  Many  influential  bodies  of  well- 
intentioned  but  ill-informed  people  besieged  President 
Lincoln  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proposed  executions."  A 
much  more  capable  Minnesota  historian  than  Flandrau, 
writing  over  thirty  years  later  than  Flandrau  wrote, 
apparently  put  some  stock  in  these  same  provincial  fears, 
writing  with  a  sneer:  "No  sooner  was  it  known  that 
President  Lincoln  had  taken  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
demned Indians  into  his  own  hands  than  he  was  inun- 
dated with  'appeals':  appeals  for  mercy,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  friends  of  the  Indian  who  never  had  seen 
one,  from  people  opposed  to  the  death  penalty,  and 
from  those  who  regarded  the  convicts  as  prisoners  of 
war."  In  fact,  the  existence  of  these  appeals  remains 


largely  unverified,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  submit 
them  to  the  Senate,  when  it  asked  for  information  about 
the  case,  though  he  submitted,  for  example,  the  quite 
unsentimental  appeal  from  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul. 

One  exception,  of  course,  would  be  the  advice  that 
Lincoln  received  from  Bishop  Whipple,  whom  the  people 
of  Minnesota  regarded  as  an  "enthusiastic  tenderfoot" 
in  Indian  matters.  The  principal  evidence  for  Whipple's 
influence  is  second  and  third  hand,  but  there  are  some 
indications  from  sources  other  than  the  Bishop's  own 
autobiography  that  Lincoln  may  have  been  influenced 
from  that  quarter. 

In  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress  of  December  1, 
1862,  Lincoln  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Indian  troubles 
in  Minnesota.  He  admitted  that  "How  this  outbreak  was 
induced  is  not  definitely  known,"  and  he  informed  Con- 
gress that  the  "people  of  that  State  manifest  much 
anxiety  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state."  Yet,  in  conclusion  he  added,  "I  submit  for 
your  especial  consideration  whether  our  Indian  system 
shall  not  be  remodelled.  Many  wise  and  good  men  have 
impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  this  can  be  profitably 
done."  Of  course,  his  message  was  silent  on  the  type  of 
reform  he  proposed,  but  the  Indian  war  did  suggest  re- 
form in  the  Indian  system  to  him.  A  year  later,  Lincoln's 
Annual  Message  carried  another  appeal  for  reform,  this 
time  with  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  reform  be  desired: 

Sound  policy  and  our  imperative  duty  to  these  wards 
of  the  government  demand  our  anxious  and  constant 
attention  to  their  material  well-being,  to  the  progress 
in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  to  that  moral 
training  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, will  confer  upon  them  the  elevated  and  sancti- 
fying influences,  the  hopes  and  consolation  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

I  suggested  in  my  last  annual  message  the  pro- 
priety of  remodelling  our  Indian  system.  Subsequent 
events  have  satisfied  me  of  its  necessity.  The  details 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  evince  the 
urgent  need  for  immediate  legislative  action. 

The  key  lies  in  Lincoln's  use  of  the  term  "wards"  to 
describe  the  Indians'  status  vis-a-vis  the  United  States 
government.  It  was  basically  a  reformer's  word.  More- 
over, it  was  a  word  which  described  perfectly  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  Indians  which  Bishop  Whipple  desired 
the  government  to  assume.  He  argued  for  a  more  pater- 
nalistic government,  a  government  which  would  not  treat 
the  Indians  as  "equals,"  a  government  which  would 
furnish  them  with  supplies  in  kind  but  could  not  trust 
them  to  spend  money  on  their  own,  and  a  government 
that  would  treat  them  kindly  and  fairly.  In  short,  he 
wanted  Indians  to  become  wards  of  the  government. 
Whipple's  letter  to  Buchanan  used  the  very  word,  sug- 
gesting, "First,  whether,  in  future,  treaties  cannot  be 
made  so  that  the  Government  shall  occupy  a  paternal 
character,  treating  the  Indians  as  their  wards." 

When  Lincoln  addressed  a  group  of  Indian  chiefs 
directly  in  Washington  in  March  of  1863,  he  avoided  say- 
ing that  the  Indians  should  adopt  the  white  men's  way 
of  life,  but  he  did  tell  them  "what  has  made  the  differ- 
ence in  our  way  of  living"  so  that  the  whites  were  "num- 
erous and  prosperous."  It  was  agriculture.  When  pressed 
for  advice,  he  said,  "I  can  only  say  that  I  can  see  no 
way  in  which  your  race  is  to  become  as  numerous  and 
prosperous  as  the  white  race  except  by  living  as  they 
do,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth."  Whipple's  recom- 
mendation to  Lincoln  had  urged  that  the  Indians  be 
granted  individual  lots  of  land  held  as  private  property 
and  that  they  be  supplied  the  tools  and  training  to  be- 
come successful  farmers. 

Indian  reformers  later  in  the  century  would  urge 
many  of  the  same  things.  G.  P.  Manypenny's  landmark 
book  about  Indian  reform  was,  significantly,  entitled 
Our  Indian  Wards  (1879).  Henry  Whipple  went  on  to 
write  a  preface  to  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  famous  treat- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  United  State's  dealings  with 
Indians,  A  Century  of  Dishonor  (1881).  Whether  Lincoln 
would  have  joined  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  crusade  for 
the  Indian  had  he  lived,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  clear.   Lincoln  did  earn  a 
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reputation  for  being  "soft"  on  Indians.  Charles  Flandrau 
said  so  in  1891 : 

An  Indian  never  forgets  what  he  regards  an  injury, 
and  never  forgives  an  enemy.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all 
the  troubles  that  have  transpired  since  the  liberation  of 
these  Indians,  with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Western 
plains  and  mountains,  have  grown  out  of  the  counsels 
of  these  savages.  The  only  proper  course  to  have 
pursued  with  them,  when  it  was  decided  not  to  hang 
them,  was  to  have  exiled  them  to  some  remote  post, — 
say,  the  Dry  Tortugas, — where  communication  with 
their  people  would  have  been  impossible.  ... 
Flandrau  blamed  Lincoln's  clemency  for  all  the  Sioux 
troubles  that  ensued  further  west  after  the  Civil  War. 

Indeed,  Lincoln  gained  his  reputation  at  least  as  early 
as  1864.  The  memoirs  of  an  Indian  fighter  named  Eugene 
F.  Ware  mention  this  conversation  about  some  Indian 
troubles  in  the  West  in  1864: 

During  the  day  Lieutenant  Rankin  came  and  rode 
with  me,  and  we  talked  over  the  Indian  council. 
Rankin  said  the  General  [named  Mitchell]  was  angry 
and  mortified  over  it;  that  if  it  had  been  successful 
it  would  have  been  a  great  achievement  and  much  to 
his  reputation  and  credit;  that  it  was  not  Mitchell's 
idea,  but  that  a  lot  of  preachers  had  got  at  President 
Lincoln  and  insisted  that  the  preachers  should  have 
the  control  of  the  Indian  situation,  and  that  the  various 
sects  should  divide  the  control  among  themselves — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Methodists  should  have  so  much 
jurisdiction,  the  Catholics  so  much,  the  Baptists  so 
much,  and  so  on,  and  that  they  were  worrying  Lincoln 
a  good  deal,  and  that  they  wanted  him  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  have  an  universal  Indian  peace 
between  all  the  Indians.  Lincoln  yielded  to  much  of 
it  and  had  sent  for  Mitchell  and  told  him  to  take  up 
the  matter  and  see  what  he  could  do. 
Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Indian  fighters  alike  seem  to 
have  agreed  that  on  the  Indian  question  the  preachers 
"got  at  President  Lincoln." 

Lincoln's  opinions  on  Indians  reached  almost  mythic 
proportions  by  1932,  when  The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation published  a  pamphlet  by  one  George  W.  Hm- 
man,  entitled  "Lincoln  Sunday,  February  14,  1932:  Lin- 


coln and  the  Indians."  The  pamphlet  was  a  script  for  a 
responsive  reading  for  a  worship  service.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  ran  schools  and  churches  for 
Negroes  and  Indians,  and  the  Superintendent  was  to 
ask  his  pupils,  "When  did  the  Dakota  [Sioux]  Indians 
in  large  numbers  turn  from  their  pagan  religion  to 
Christianity?"  The  pupils  were  to  reply,  "Only  after 
the  Minnesota  Massacre  in  1862,  when  four  hundred 
Indians  were  imprisoned  in  the  Federal  Prison  at  Man- 
kato,  Minn.,  and  condemned  to  death  for  their  part  in  the 
attack  on  white  settlers."  The  service  continued: 

Supt. — What  did  President  Lincoln  do  for  the  Dakota 

Indian  prisoners? 
Pupils — In  the  dark  years  of  1862,  the  second  year  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  future  of  the  Union  was 
very  uncertain  and  Lincoln  was  pondering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  war 
measure,  he  took  his  valuable  time  to  study  the 
reports  of  the  military  trials  of  the  four  hundred 
Dakota  Indians  accused  of  sharing  in  the  Minne- 
sota Massacre. 
Supt. — And  what  was  his  decision? 
Pupils — After  going  over  all  the  evidence  he  decided 
that  only  thirty-eight  Indians,  positively  known  to 
have  engaged  in  actual  massacres,  should  be  hung  .... 
Supt. — What  did  Lincoln  say  about  the  Indians  in  a 

message  to  Congress? 
Pupils — He  advocated  a  revision  of  the  whole  govern- 
ment Indian  service.  He  resisted  the  appeals  for 
drastic  action  against  the  Indians,  objecting  to  a 
"severity  which  would  be  real  cruelty." 
Supt.— What  was  one  of  Lincoln's  famous  statements, 
which  he  applied  to  Indians  in  the  same  spirit  as 
to  those  of  his  own  race? 
Pupils — "With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all." 

The  missionaries  erred  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
Indians  condemned  and  saved,  but  they,  and  perhaps 
some  of  their  pupils  as  well,  did  not  forget  what  many 
historians  have,  Lincoln's  actions  towards  the  Minne- 
sota Sioux  Indians  in  1862. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

This  picture  of  the  hanging  in  Mankato  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  on  January  17,  1863.  The  large  number  of  sol- 
diers were  present  to  restrain  the  crowds.  Note  that  the  observers  wave  their  hats  as  though  celebrating. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


500  (LINCOLN,    ABRAHAM):       A    lot    of    three    items  re- 

lating to  Abraham  Lincoln's  family.  Included  are  - 
1.)  A  D.S.,  <s  p.,  oblong  8vo,  Sept.  19,1797;  being 
a  promissory  note,  witnessed  by  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  who 
officiated  at  the  wedding  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks 
in  1806.  2.)  A  D.S.,  "Chas.  Helm",  as  Deputy  Sheriff 
of  Harian  County,  8vo ,  1  p..  Oct.  20,  1803;  summoning 
persons  as  guards  to  assist  him.  Among  those  named, 
"Thomas  Lincoln  for  six  days  service".  3.)  A  D.S., 
"R.S.  Todd",  June  23,  1826;  small  folio,  1  p.;  a  liti- 
gation bond  signed  by  the  father  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln, 
for  costs  relating  to  a  suit  brought  by  David  Todd 
in  Fayette  Co.,  Ky..  All  three  items  have  (  fold  lines 
and  minor  aging  and  staining),  otherwise  very  good. 
(Est.  150-200) 

501^  (LINCOLN,  A.):  A  D.S.,  Jany.,  23,  1778,  1  p., 
small  4to,  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  grand f a thereof  the  pres- 
ident. This  being  a  leaf  from  a  ledger,  "Col.  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Account".  Entry  dated  July  31,1777,  lists 
his  pay  from  April  10,  1777  to  Jan.  23,  1778,  as  a 
Sub-Lieutenant  for  104  pounds,  among  other  expendi- 
tures. Followed  by  the  entry,  "Received  of  Jacob  Morgan 
the  full  contents  of  the  above  account",  signed, 
"Abraham  Lincoln".  (Fold  line,  aging,  ink  smears  not 
affecting  signature,  edge  roughness),  otherwise  fine. 
Lincoln's  grandfather  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
unit  of  1777,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  1790.  (See  Oliver  Barrett  Collection, 
Parke-Bernet  sale,  1952,  p. 2,  lot  7.) 
(Est.  550-650) 


502  (LINCOLN,    A.):       A       D.S.,    Azel    Dorsey,     2  pp., 

small  folio,  Dec.  31,  1805.  A  lease  for  a  farm,  this 
document  is  signed  by  Dorsey  who  was  Lincoln's  teacher 
when  he  was  13  years  old.  (Overall  aging,  fold  lines, 
with  weakness,  fragile).  Also  included  is  a  D.S.,  re- 
lating to  the  Dorsey  family  regarding  the  sale  (among 
other  "cargo"),  "one  likely  negro  woman  slave  hand 
Amy  to  have  and  to  hold...".  (Fold  lines,  roughness, 
aging).  A  total  of  two  items. 
(Est.  150-250) 


a    substitute    F.D.    Preston,    Appt .    Clk.".    (Fold  lines, 
with  early   tape   repairs  on  verso,    also  with  fold  weak- 
ness,   margin    roughness,    aging    and    soiling),  otherwise 
bold  and  strong. 
(Est.  2,500-3,500) 


506  LINCOLN,  A.:  An  A.D.,  being  six  lines  of  cross 
examination,  written  by  Lincoln  on  a  legal  pleading; 
2  pp.,  small  folio,  n.d.,  (Cirucit  of  Woodfort  County). 
Being  a  deposition  of  witness,  Lee  Springate,  to  be 
read  in  evidence  in  the  trial  between  John  Monahan 
and  J.J.  Saw  and  Wm.  Vandike  regarding  the  possession 
of  horses.  Lincoln  writes  at  the  end  of  Springate' s 
deposition,  "Re-Cross  examination  by  defendants  -  The 
morning  of  the  sale.  Saw  said  that  he  wanted  to  go 
and  buy  horses  and  wanted  Vandike  to  go  with  him  and 
be  his  security;  and  then  they  both,  and  this  witness, 
went  to  the  sale  together  (The  plaintiff  objects  to 
this  last  piece  of  evidence)-".  (Fold  lines,  margin 
is  rough  where  removed  from  ledger,  very  minor  aging), 
otherwise  fine. 

(Est.  750-950) 

507  LINCOLN ,  A.  :  An  A.L.S.,  4to,  l'i  pp.,  Springfield, 
June  25,  1852,  to  Onslow  Peters,  Esq..  Lincoln  writes 
Atty.  Peters  concerning  a  legal  case  involving  real 
estate  belonging  to  a  minor  against  which  a  claim  has 
been  made.  Atty.  Lincoln  writes,  ..."At  my  own  expense 
I  went  to  Jacksonville  once,  and  investigated  the  claim 
and  decided  it  to  be  valueless  -".  He  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  of  the  original  court  order 
executed  by  a  Judge  Lockwood  of  the  Morgan  Circuit 
Court,  and  closes,  "Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln".  (Fold 
lines  with  weakness,  age  toning  and  soiling  on  verso), 
text  and  signature  are  bold  and  strong.  At  this  point 
of  his  life,  Lincoln  had  decided  to  focus  on  his  in- 
creasing legal  practice  and  was  resolved  to  leave 
political  matters  to  others,  although  we  know  that 
on  the  very  next  day,  the  "National  Intelligencer" 
of  Washington  reported  that  Lincoln  had  been  appointed 
the  Illinois  Member  of  the  Whig  National  Committee. 
His  participation  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  that 
year  was  perfunctory,  while  his  appearances  in  court 
were  frequent  and  succesful. 

(Est.  4,500-5,500) 


503  A.  LINCOLN:  An  A.D.,  "The  County  of  Sangamon, 
1836",  oblong  1 6mo .  A  pay  order,  written  in  Lincoln's 
hand,  unsigned;  "To  David  McGinnis  Dr.,  To  services 
as  Road  Supervisor  $6.00".  (Age  toning,  soiling  to 
left  margin;  upper  right  and  lower  left  corner  missing, 
not  affecting  text;  very  minor  smear,  later  pencil 
notation  on  verso),  otherwise  fine.  During  this  year, 
Lincoln  would  be  elected  to  the  Illinois  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, from  Sangamon  County.  This  pay  order 
may  have  some  relationship  to  a  project  Lincoln  had 
put  through  the  Legislature  the  year  before,  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Beardstown  and  Sangamon  Canal;  or  per- 
haps it  was  payment  for  work  done  on  his  own  newly 
acquired  property,   near  New  Salem. 

(Est.  800-900) 

504  LINCOLN,  A.:  An  A.D.,  Sept.  9,1839,  Pike  County, 
111.,  1  p.,  4to..  An  affidavit  of  William  Edwards, 
written  in  Lincoln's  hand,  in  the  case  of  "The  People 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  vs.  William  W.  Edwards",  who, 
this  states,  was  found  guilty  of  "resisting  an  officer 
in  the  attempt  to  execute  legal  process..."  and  pro- 
test, as  "...He  is  inf ormed . . . one  of  the  jurors... is 
a  subject  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britian. Signed 
by  Edwards,  witnessed  and  docketted  by  Jones  Clark, 
Clerk.  (Fold  lines,  overall  aging  to  paper'  1  1/8  x 
3/4  inch  hole  in  text,  1"  tear  at  right  margin  af- 
fecting one  word  of  text;  several  ink  stains),  other- 
wise writing  is  bold  and  strong. 

(Est.  1,500-2,500) 

505  LINCOLN,  A.:  An  A.D.,  n.p.,  n.d.  (1853),  1  p., 
small  folio.  "A  bill  for  an  act  to  reduce  the  limits 
of  the  eighth  judicial  circuit,  and  to  fix  the  times 
for  holding  courts  therein-".  Lists  locations  and  times 
for  sessions.  Verso  contains  two  lines,  "By  this  act; 
and  that  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage".  Docketted  on  verso,  in  Lincoln's  hand 
also,  "Passed  the  Senate  Jany.  25,1853,  R.E.  Goodell 
Secy.    Senate;    Passed   the   House  of   Reps.    Jan.    31st  1853 


508  LINCOLN,  A.:  An  A.E.S.,  "Stuart  &  Lincoln", 
a  five  line  docket  on  verso  of  an  A.L.S,  from  Martin 
L.  Bishop,  Bloomington,  Feb.  19,1855,  to  Messrs.  Lin- 
coln and  Stewart  (sic),  1  p.,  4to.  Mr.  Bishop  writes, 
"As  the  time  for  circuit  is  now  appraoching  and  I  want 
to  at  this  term  to  try  my  Friends!!  (so  to  speak)  the 
Illinois  Central  R.R.  Co.  another  battle  for  the  loss 
and  damage.  .  .sustained.  ..  losing  part  of  my  farm  and 
damaging  the  same  by  throwing  it  open  which  they  have 
been  the  means  of.  I  therefore  wish  you  to  take  charge 
of  the  suit...".  Lincoln  instructs  Bishop  on  verso, 
"Send  us  a  copy  of  your  deed  to  the  Railroad  for  the 
Right  of  Way  over  your  land  -  We  will  then  get  up  the 
papers  for  a  suit.  Yours  truly,  Stuart  &  Lincoln". 
(Fold  lines,  minute  holes  at  folds,  some  aging  and 
minor  staining  and  soiling),   otherwise  fine. 

(Est.  2,800-3,800) 

509  LINCOLN,  SARAH  BUSH:  A  D.S,  with  her  mark, 
1  p  8vo,  n.p.,  June  18,1857.  A  receipt  for  $20.50 
from  John  Hall,  "in  full  payment  of  a  note  I  have  on 
him...";  witnessed  by  A.W.  Chapman.  (Fold  lines,  over- 
all aging,  2  minute  holes  at  folds,  ink  smears),  other- 
wise fine.  Sarah  became  Abraham  Lincoln's  stepmother 
when  he  was  10  years  old.  She  was  to  endear  herself 
to  him,  especially  with  her  admiration  and  encourage- 
ment of  his  intellectual  pursuits.  Though  being  unable 
to  read  or  write  herself,  Sarah  shared  her  love  of 
those  accomplishments  with  her  new  son,  and  was  a  major 
influence  in  the  young  man's  life.  He  was  to  call  her 
"Mother"  until  his  death.  This  autograph  is  extremely 
rare  as  only  several  are  known  to  exist.  (See  the 
Collection  of  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Parke-Bernet  sale 
1315,  Feb.  1952,  lot  133;  Sandburg's  "Lincoln  Collec- 
tor" ,   p.    136.  ) 

(Est.  3,200-3,800) 

510  LINCOLN,  A.:  An  A.E.S.,  "A.  Lincoln",  Feb.  27, 
1862  as  President,  16vo,  on  plain  paper.  "I  certainly 
shall  be  very  glad  if  Gov.  Morgan  (Edwin  D.  ,  of  New 
York)     shall    consider    it    proper    for    him    to  restore 
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Looking  Back:  Casey  County  established  200  years  ago 


By  BRENDA  S.  EDWARDS 
brenda@amnevvs.com 


LIBERTY  -  Casey  County  will  observe  its  200th  anniversary  this  year. 


Named  for  Col.  William  Casey,  a  Revolutionary  War  veteran,  the  county  was 
Jjjjjjgj  established  Nov.  14,  1806.  It  was  separated  from  Lincoln  County.  Court  records 

show  656  people  were  living  here  in  1807. 


Over  the  next  several  years,  the  county  boundaries  were  changed  several  times. 
It  currently  covers  278,400  acres  and  borders  seven  counties. 

This  photo  was  taken  Easter 

Sunday,  1927,  at  Lincoln  and      The  first  officials 

Lizzie  Wells'  Chestnut 

Grove  Stock  Farm  in  The  first  county  officials,  appointed  by  Gov.  Christopher  Greenup,  were 

Yosemite.  Mathias  Speed,  William  Nash,  William  Parks,  Charles  Sweeney,  Joseph 

Dismukes,  Osborn  Coffee,  James  Mason,  George  Burkes,  William  Goode  and 
Jacob  Johnson,  justices  of  the  peace;  Benjamin  Dawson,  sheriff,  and  Joel  Stokes,  coroner. 

Since  there  was  no  courthouse,  Samuel  McDowell,  circuit  judge  in  Mercer  County,  and  Zachariah  Shakelford, 
presided  over  court  in  the  Northcutt  House  in  early  August  1807.  The  Northcutt  House,  built  by  Archibald 
Northcutt,  currently  is  the  home  of  Artis  and  Hope  Tarter  and  is  the  oldest  brick  house  in  the  county. 

The  first  courthouse  was  erected  of  logs  in  1809,  then  replaced  in  1837  with  a  brick  structure.  The  current 
courthouse  was  built  in  1888. 

The  state  legislature  named  trustees  to  get  6,000  acres  of  any  vacant  land  or 
unappropriated  land  to  be  sold  to  get  money  to  establish  a  school  and  buy 
books.  The  first  schools  were  made  of  logs.  Classes  were  in  session  three 
months  at  first,  then  increased  to  five  months  from  July  to  November.  At  one 
time,  Casey  County  had  1 04  one-  and  two-room  schools  and  five  schools  for 
black  children. 

When  schools  were  consolidated  more  than  50  years  ago,  it  reduced  the 
number  to  six  elementary  schools  and  two  high  schools. 

The  "Cornstalk  Militia,"  formed  in  January  1 807,  served  as  tax  collectors 
until  1817.  They  drilled  with  cornstalks  rather  than  guns.  Taxes  were 
assessed  on  land,  horses  and  slaves.  Bounties  were  paid  for  with  wolf  scalps. 
All  men  over  the  age  of  21  were  required  to  pay  poll  tax. 

A  plat  for  the  city  of  Liberty  was  approved  June  12,  1909,  and  recorded.  The 
town  that  formed  around  a  public  squad  was  named  by  veterans  of  the 
American  Revolution,  who  migrated  to  the  area  to  claim  land  grants  for 
services  rendered. 
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vlost  of  early  churches  were  established  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists  and 
ratholic  denominations.  During  the  Restoration  Movement,  Christian 
:hurches  and  Church  of  Christ  were  established.  Currently,  there  are  more 
han  1 00  churches  scattered  about  the  county. 
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Early  settlers 


vVilliam  Casey  migrated  in  1784  from  Fredrick  County,  Va.,  to  Kentucky 
bounty,  Va.,  before  Kentucky  became  a  state.  He  and  his  cousin  Christopher 
Siffe,  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  what  is  now  Casey  County. 


Lt.  Col.  Casey  was  commissioned  into  the  16th  Regiment  in  1795.  He  served 
in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1799;  was  a  member  of  Kentucky's  Second 
Constitutional  Congress  in  1799;  and  served  in  the  state  Senate  in  1800. 


He  was  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Samuel  Clements  (Mark  Twain). 


Riffe  was  a  neighbor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Sr.  (grandfather  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln)  in  Virginia,  who  came  to  the  wilderness  in  1780.  Riffe 
bought  800  acres  on  Green  River  in  Lincoln  County  Oct.  12,  1784,  from 
Lincoln,  who  moved  to  Jefferson  County. 


3501  UfttagfcM  Rtk  HurrwWairji.  KY  40330 
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Riffe  lived  in  the  Middleburg  area.  He  was  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  War  of 

1 812  and  became  brigadier  general  of  the  16th  Brigade  in  1815.  He  served  in  the  Kentucky  House  of 
Representatives  from  1810  to  1827.  Many  descendants  of  the  pioneer  families  still  live  in  the  county. 

Information  for  this  article  was  taken  from  a  history  of  the  county  compiled  Gladys  C.  Thomas,  a  local  historian 
and  genealogist;  "Roadside  History"  by  Melba  Porter  Hay  and  Thomas  H.  Appleton  Jr.;  and  "A  History  of  Churches 
in  Casey  County"  by  Paul  W.  Patton.) 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  grandfather  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  a  militia  captain  during  the 
American  Revolution  and  a  pioneer  settler  of  Kentucky. 

Captain  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Lincoln  (1622  -  1690),  who  was  born  in  Hingham, 
Norfolk,  England,  and  who,  as  a  weaver's  apprentice,  immigrated  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1637. 
Abraham's  father  John  Lincoln  (1716  -  1788)  was  born  in  Monmouth  County  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey, 
and  grew  up  in  the  Schuylkill  river  valley  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  Typical  of  his  class,  John  Lincoln 
learned  a  trade,  in  his  case  weaving,  to  practice  alongside  the  subsistence  farming  necessary  on  the 
colonial  frontier.  The  Lincoln  home  farm  on  Heister's  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Exeter  Township,  Berks  County, 
was  left  to  John's  half-brothers,  the  children  of  his  father's  second  marriage.  In  1743,  John  Lincoln  married 
Rebecca  Morris  (1720  -  1806),  daughter  of  Enoch  Flowers  of  Caernarvon  Township,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Rebecca  was  the  widow  of  James  Morris  and  the  mother  of  a  young  son  Jonathan  Morris 
[1][2][3] 

The  Murder  of  Captain  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Mark  Selter 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  May  13,  1744  in  what  is  now 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. [4]  Abraham  was  the  first 
child  born  to  John  and  Rebecca  Lincoln,  who  had  nine 
children  in  all:  Abraham  born  1744,  twins  Hannah  and 
Lydia  born  1748,  Isaac  born  1750,  Jacob  born  1751, 
John  born  1755,  Sarah  born  1757,  Thomas  born  1761, 
and  Rebecca  born  1767.[5][6] 

Abraham  Lincoln  learned  the  tanner's  trade  and  later 
took  his  brother  John  as  his  apprentice.  A  prominent 
tanner  of  Berks  County  in  those  days  was  James  Boone 
(1709  -  1785),  uncle  to  Daniel  Boone.  James  Boone  was 
a  near  neighbor  to  the  Lincolns  of  Heister's  Creek,  and 
his  daughter  Anne  was  married  to  John  Lincoln's 
half-brother.  This  family  connection  may  have  influenced  Abraham's  choice  of  occupation. [1][7][8] 

In  1768  Abraham's  father  John  Lincoln  purchased  land  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  the  colony  of  Virginia. 
He  settled  his  family  on  a  600-acre  tract  on  Linville  Creek  in  Augusta  County  (now  Rockingham  County).  In 
1773,  John  and  Rebecca  Lincoln  divided  their  tract  with  their  two  eldest  sons,  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Abraham 
built  a  house  on  his  land,  across  Linville  Creek  from  his  parents'  home. [5] 

Captain  Abraham  Lincoln  married  Mary  Shipley  in  1772.  His  second  wife  was  Bathsheba  Herring  (c.  1742  - 
1 836),  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Herring  (c.  1 708-1 778)  and  his  wife  Abigail  Harrison  (c.  1 71 0  -  c.  1 780)  of 
Linville  Creek.  Five  children  were  born  to  Abraham:  Mordecai  born  circa  1771,  Josiah  born  circa  1773,  Mary 
born  circa  1775,  Thomas  born  1778,  and  Nancy  born  1780.[5][6] 

During  the  American  Revolution,  Abraham  served  as  a  captain  of  the  Augusta  County  militia,  and  with  the 
organization  of  Rockingham  County  in  1778,  he  served  as  a  captain  for  that  county.  He  was  in  command  of 
sixty  of  his  neighbors,  ready  to  be  called  out  by  the  governor  of  Virginia  and  marched  where  needed. 
Captain  Lincoln's  company  served  under  General  Lachlan  Mcintosh  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1778,  assisting 
in  the  construction  of  Fort  Mcintosh  in  Pennsylvania  and  Fort  Laurens  in  Ohio. 

In  1780,  Abraham  Lincoln  sold  his  land  on  Mill  Creek,  and  in  1781  he  moved  his  family  to  Kentucky,  then  a 
district  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  The  family  settled  in  Jefferson  County,  about  twenty  miles  east  of 
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the  site  of  Louisville  The  territory  was  still  contested  by  Indians  living  across  the  Ohio  River.  For  protection 
the  settlers  lived  near  frontier  forts,  called  stations,  to  which  they  retreated  when  the  alarm  was  given. 
Abraham  Lincoln  settled  near  Hughes'  Station  on  Floyd's  Fork  and  began  clearing  land,  planting  corn,  and 
building  a  cabin.[5][9]  Lincoln  owned  at  least  5,544  acres  of  land  in  the  richest  sections  of  Kentucky.[10] 

One  day  in  May  1786  Abraham  Lincoln  was  working  in  his  field  with  his  three  sons  when  he  was  shot  from 
the  nearby  forest  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  eldest  boy,  Mordecai,  ran  to  the  cabin  where  a  loaded  gun  was 
kept  while  the  middle  son,  Josiah,  ran  to  Hughes'  Station  for  help.  Thomas,  the  youngest,  stood  in  shock  by 
his  father  From  the  cabin,  Mordecai  observed  an  Indian  come  out  of  the  forest  and  stop  by  his  father's 
body.  The  Indian  reached  for  Thomas,  either  to  kill  him  or  to  carry  him  off.  Mordecai  took  careful  aim  and 
shot  the  Indian  in  the  chest,  killing  him.[1][5] 

Tradition  states  that  Captain  Abraham  Lincoln  was  buried  by  his  cabin,  which  is  now  the  site  of  Long  Run 
Baptist  Church  and  Cemetery  near  Eastwood,  Kentucky.  A  stone  memorializing  Captain  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  placed  in  the  cemetery  in  1937. [11] 

Long  Run  Baptist  Church  Cemetery,  Eastwood, 
Kentucky 

Remaining  stone  foundation  of  Long  Run  Baptist 
Church. 

Bathsheba  Lincoln  was  left  a  widow  with  five 
underage  children.  She  moved  the  family  away  from 
the  Ohio  River,  to  Washington  County,  Kentucky, 
where  the  country  was  more  thickly  settled  and  there 
was  less  danger  of  Indian  attack.  Under  the  law  then 
operating,  Mordecai  Lincoln,  as  the  eldest  son, 
inherited  two-thirds  of  his  father's  estate  when  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with  Bathsheba 
receiving  one-third.  The  other  children  inherited 
nothing.  Life  was  hard,  particularly  for  Thomas,  the 
youngest,  who  got  little  schooling  and  was  forced  to 
go  to  work  at  a  young  age.[5][9] 

In  later  years  Thomas  Lincoln  would  recount  the 
story  of  the  day  his  father  died  to  his  son,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  future  sixteenth  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  "The  story  of  his  death  by  the 
Indians,"  the  president  later  wrote,  "and  of  Uncle 
Mordecai,  then  fourteen  years  old,  killing  one  of  the 
Indians,  is  the  legend  more  strongly  than  all  others 
imprinted  on  my  mind  and  memory."[12] 

Footnotes 

1.  Warren 

2.  Berks  County  was  formed  in  1752  from 
Philadelphia  County,  eight  years  after  Abraham  was  born.  Abraham's  father,  John  Lincoln  had 
several  residences  in  the  Schuylkill  valley  after  his  marriage,  and  the  possibility  exists  that  Abraham 
was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
3.  Wayland 

4  Kentucky  Historical  Marker  Database,  marker  number  101 

5'.  Letter  from  A.  Lincoln  to  Jesse  Lincoln,  1  April  1854,  Springfield,  Illinois.  Published  in  Lincoln, 
Speeches  and  Writings 
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OLD  LINCOLN  CABIN— WHERE  LINCO    LN  WAS  BORN. 


Lincoln's  Grandfather  LinkhQrna 

From  the  SL  I.ouis  Globe-Democrat. 

It.  T.  Durrett,  of  Louisville,  at  one 
time  an  editorial  writer  on  thu  Cowrier« 
Journal,  in  a  letter  to  City  C'omptrollei 
Sturgeon,  of  St.  Louis,  makes  the  follow- 
ing reference  tt>  the  grandfather  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

"The  grandfather  of  President  Lincoln 
settled  in  Jefferson  county,  Ky.,  in  1780,  on 
a  tract  of  400  acres  of  land,  where  the 
old  Long  Run  Baptist,  meeting  house  now 
stands.  The  .land  warrant  which  was  is- 
sued to  him  bears  date  of  March  4,  1780, 
and  his  name  appears  in  it  as  'Abraham 
Linkhorn.'  He  was  killed  on  this  land  by 
the  Indians  in  178tj." 
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in  ifc  fcliafc  jear  was  born  Abraham  Lkw 
coin,  '^who  was   the   grandfather  -  of 
Abraham?  Lineoln,  president  of   the ; 
U)^<^?iat^^-Tlie; :  elder,  Abrah.W 
Lincoln  was  a ^prominent  man  in-  toe 
p^Eaffi^(%y^ej''coTO'ty-.,itt,hW^y.  Prior 
to  the  revolution  he  served  as  a  county 
commissioner  for  a  number  of  terms 
and  during  the  revolution,  on  March 
21,  1777,  he  ^a^appointed^one,  of  -./the: 
subrlieutenants  of  the  county.  •  In  that 


raismg. 

plieis ■.«fc£the"t Continental  arniy^  ancl  was 
frequently  complimented  from  head- 
quarters for  his.zeal  and  ability.  -  From 
17»H  to  17S6  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Pennsylvania,  'convention^  to  ratify  the, 
federal^,const-ifo^  a- 
member |of thV constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1789  and;  1700,  which  confirmed 
the:  original  constitution  of  the-  com- 


ni^iivwere-- the  *owners--,6f ..  several 
'f  ^P^i        ^^g4r^creei^-S  and" 


vacihi 

milljl^,  ,     ^  . .  a^  ..wW«„ 

were/;  thet  first'''  people  f  hiMis^unty  to 
utai2e^ffidffpw;qf  the  >tee«nns,tor*irri- 
gation-'^ufin^^i^y^aeason^  ctBtfaf^at, 
ing  ditches  on  their  farm  being  still 
visibIe|although,  owing  •*  to  i^the  diver- 
sionofc'tlie  ~ifater*?.tq  other  <p.urposes  i  it 
is  no  longed  YisedV  '  ''  .'" 

Faraei.v|fin|c*ivs'  *gnat&-€?  is  found 
affix|c^to^ai^B.5frtiievdeeds  and  public 
doic??##  I  Wv|hf-  larihi^ :ys>f  1  'the 
county;V  ^e.  ,  family  have,  almost  en- 
tirelyifdfeappeared  from  this"*  county; 
therafb^ing  bu,^orie  direct 'descendant 
of  the  name,  John  Lincoln,  who,  unfor- 
tunatelyv  Jor  niany  years  has  -been  an 
inmate  Ojf-  the.  Berks  county  alidsftouse. 
Another/,  descendant  of*  fife*  family  is 
Mrs.,  Jacobs?  the  -,wife*  of  'JJ  Hdwar-flJa- 
cobs,v  the(  well-known-  lawyer -of  'Bead- 
ing.--Chicago  Tribune. 


or.  Q-*,™***.*  nf  xmi  ffoifnt.it  wit  dm  the  Lord-  m. 


iwfb  &c  mnel&l  Surveyor  of  avj  €mm$  wnm  toe  i>ou 


mmmdtS  of  Virginia* 

THIS  &ft&  be  your  WARRANT  to  Sur 
vey^ndlay  off  in  one  or  tame  c 


fesj-lcio  or  Affigns,  g| 
the  Quantity  of  f^H^^^^U^Pt^^y  f6 
Acres /)f  Land,  due  unto -the  fakl  ^W^^ 


>f  pubHck  Accounts,  and  their  Certntoe  feed  tfUuo  the  Land  tfb 
8&  Off  tc      G I V  K  N  under  my  Hand,  and  the  heal  of  the  fa  d  || 
jlglc",  ori  this  /^r^— Day  of  ^  ^  the  g 

If  ^  Year  One  Thmifa. id  Seven  Hundred  and  ^Vtsty   ^  M 


^^.^    ct  TfHTLY   REDUCED.     ORIGINAL   IN   POSSESSION   OF  R.  T. 


J  1694  (LINCOLN).  D.S.,  lp.,  fol.,  June  11, 
177o,  of  the  Council  of  Mass.  directing  Lincoln 
to  call  in  the  militia  so  that  "the  Heights  ol 
Hull,  Pcttick's  Island,  Long  Island,  Moon  Is- 
land &  Houghs  Neck  shou'd  be  immediately 
taken  possession  of  by  our  Troops,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Enemy  from  taking  possession  ol 
the  same;  &  to  clear  Nantaskett  Harbour  of 
their  Ships,"  etc.  Signed  by  15  members  of  the 
Council,  including  J.  Bowdoin,  Caleb,  Joseph, 
and  T.  dishing,  William  Phillips,  Jabez  Fisher, 
Gen.  John  Whetcomb,  Samuel  Holten,  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  etc.  Dramatic 
item.  $25.00 

TfT£  CoLLJr 


aI?E  LINCOLN  FOUND? 

The  area  in  which  is  the  grave  ol 
Abraham  Lincoln,  K[antdt^r  fgl 
the  martyred  president,  and  top 
Whom  the  boy  I,in^lu  wan  named 
£  a  circle  15  feet  m  diameter 
der  a  corner  of  the  Long  Run  *W 
ttet  church,  near  Louisville  Ky^ 
fchat  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
\   v  Dr  William  E.  Barton,  of 
Oak  Park  111.,  as  the  result  of  a 
recent  visit  to  the  church. 

Dr  Barton,  who  is  an  authority 
mT  the  naternity  of  Abraham  Lin- 
Snthaendaautho?  of  several 
nn  the  subject,  went  to  Louisvine 
in  search  of  additional  inforrmv 
Hon to  be  used  in  a  book  he  is 
Sine  Ue  was  accompanied  to 
S  Run  by  B  C.  Ballard  Thurs- 
ton glS^^^  historian,  and  other 
interested  personB. 

After  a  search  among  the  tomM 
stones  failed  to  supply  mi t>rma| 
tion  a  number  of  the  elder  res. 
dents 'of  the  neighborhood  were- 
questioned.    In  this  way  v was 
learned  tliat  the  church  had  been 
hiiHt  over  a  part  of  the  teuieieiyt 
and  wis  believed  to  cover  what, 
Cs  Sieved  to  be  the  Lincoln. 

^JJveral  planks  were  removed 
from  the  floor  and  the  ground  be- 
neath the  opening  examined  Jus 
survey  failed  to  disclose  any  tan 
S  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
S rave  This  does  not  disprove  the 
assertions  of  the  older  residents 
Dr  Barton  said,  because  only  a 
small  part  of  the  ground  could  be 
examined  and  any  tombstone  or 
markef  Placed  over  the  grave  may 
have  fallen  away. 

The  fact  that  the  pioneer  at  one 
time  owned  land  in  Jefferson  coun- 
U  definitely  has  been  determined 
trough  'records  in  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk,  'the  ^mc°P 
m  according  to  the  reeerdj 
Ssted  of  467   acres  and 

braced  what  ""W.^.JjJ 
John  (Calhoun  Bryant.  After  uie 
ea  h  of  Lincoln,  the .records  showj 
one  of  his  sons,  Mordeeai,  sold  thf 
land  to  Benjamin  Bridges.  Th. 
fraves  of  Bridges  and  his  wife  are 
fn  the  Long  Hun  church  grave- 
yard. 

The  elder  I/ncoln,  one  morning, 
in  lVit  is  said,  started  from  hi 
home  in  company  with  his  threj 
sons,  Mordeeai,  Josiah  and  Ihom 
as  An  Indian  shot  the  elder  Lin- 
coln from  ambush.  Mordeca.  ran 
hTk  for  his  rifle,  Josiah ■  "artened 
to  Hugh's  Station,  a  fort  not  tar 
distant  and  Thomas  the ,  ta .ther  of 
the  former  President,  stayed  at  his 
Sfeher-Tside  while  assistance  was 
being  summoned. 

Mordeeai  is  said  to  have  reached 
his  father's  side  with  his  rifle  m 
time  to  slay  the  Indian. 

Dr.  Barton,  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Oak  Park 
has  initiated  a  movement  Jor the 
raising  of  funds  among  admirers 
ni  President  Lincoln  tor  the  erec 
?Lnol :  a  tombstone  at  the  grave 
(>£  the  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  who  on 
June  12.  1806,  performer  the  mar 
fiaie  ceremony  for  Thomas  Lin- 
eoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  parents  of 
U  e  President.  The  marriage  took 
nlace  in  Washington  county  Ky. 
Dr  Barton  .said  the  grave. had  been 
locJ  I  definitely  in  Harrodsburgj 
Ky.  * 


LINCOLN  LANDMARK  the  family  moved  to  Kentucky.  The  original  Lincoln 

Edom,  Va.— In  this  old  farmhouse  in  the  Shenandoah  tract  contained  720  acres,  much  of  which  is  still  owned 
valley  the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  before         by  direct  descendants  of  the  Lincoln  family. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site 
Notes  About  Captain  Abraham  Lincoln 


Interview  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Graham,  Bath  County,  Kentucky.  Recollections 
of  Harrodsburg.    Date  of  marriage  July  31,  179U.    Notes  on  corn 
production,  Abraham  Lincoln  captured,  Indian  spies,  Simeon  Girty 
"(the  "White  Indian"),  etc. 

Source:    Draper  MSS  Collection  (Kentucky  MSS) 5  n.d.  (Shane,  John  D.) 
12CC  U5-53.    Microfilm  from  University  of  Kentucky,  reel  11-12CC,  M-l. 

Below  is  a  transcription  taken  from  the  microfilm  by  A.  G.  Papal as. 
Curved  parenthesis  are  part  of  the  manuscript.    Blocked  parenthesis 
are  the  transcribers.    Much  of  the  punctuation  is  not  legible  as 
are  some  of  the  words  and  abbreviations.    Question  marks  in  block 
parenthesis  indicate  the  transcriber's  uncertainly  as  to  words 
abbreviations,  etc. 


"We  got  in  Ky,  ...  Nov:  Ik  -  17 BO.    I  was  7  years  old  the  May 
before.     ...  ... 

We  1st.  settled  over  by  Danville.    Lawrence's  &  Crow's  Stations 
were  where  Danville  now  is-about  a  mile  apart:    and  Fisher's  about 
a  mile  this  side  f  east  of  Danville_7  ••• 


"Mr.  Stiles,  in  his  anniversary  sermon,  described  the  country  as 
fat,  190  bushels  to  the  acre,  was  common  yeald.    One  year  at  Fisher's 
Station,  ilias  Fisher,  son  of  Stephen  /~?_7f.,  planted  his  corn 
very  thick,  on  purpose  to  raise  a  big  crop.    They  chained  off  and 
measured  an  acre  carefully,  and  found  it  contained  20  bals  £pv  bolpj 
probably  barrells_7  :    1  bush:.  1  peck,  &  a  pint:  which  was  accounted 
the  greatest  crop  ever  known  in  this  country ." 


Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site 
Transcription  from  Draper  MSS  12CC  -2- 

"Snigio  £~ij  whose  master,  Alraham  Linkhorn,  lived  at  Crow's  S., 
cut  his  tbroat. 

"Abraham  Linkhorn,  2  or  3  weeks  before  the  Blue  L.  Bat.  /"Battle  of 
Blue  Licks;  fought  in  August,  1782_7  ,  had  started    to  go  in  to  Va. 
(one  ,-onday  morning  )    Had  been  out  to  look  at  the  country,  and 
make  ready  to  remove  his  family.    After  he  had  started  he  turned 
Lack  to  get  something  at  Eanville:    and  saw  $  indus  /"Indians/:  . 
He  ran,  &  they  took  after  him.  and  caught  him.    He  sd*  £~  said/  they 
were  spies.    If  he  hadn't  run- they  wodn't  /"would  not_7  have  troubled 
him:    but  when  he  ran  they  knew  he  had  seen  them.    Called  him  a  d  -  d 
fool  for  it.    Hade  him  run  the  gauntlet,  and  kept  him  about  18  mos. 
Laugh  heartily,  after  they  had  gotten  him  off,  at  them  little 
devils  they  had  seen  him  from  the  Sink-hole  the  day  before.  ... 
Spy  indus:  were  about  every  year.  ..." 
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